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OUR NATIONAL ARCHIVES! 


An editorial entitled “‘Our National Archives,” which 
appeared in The Nation in February, 1911, contains the 
following passage: 

All American scholars who visit European archives bring back one 
story —that ours is the only great government which has made no 
provision for the care and preservation of its records. They see the 
great Public Record Office in London, the Archives Nationales at 
Paris, the Royal Archives at The Hague, the sumptuous new archive 
house at Vienna, the Frari at Venice, the Tuscan Archives at Flor- 
ence, and so on, and the contrast at Washington makes them ashamed. 
It is true that our national archives go back only one hundred and 
thirty-five years, while those of European countries go back eleven 
centuries; but ours should be as precious to us as theirs are to them. 

Twenty-five years have passed since that indictment of our 
government for its indifference toward its archives was 
penned—years that happily have witnessed a complete 
change in the government’s policy on that subject, a change 
that is strikingly reflected in the erection of a National 
Archives Building at Washington and the creation of a 
governmental agency charged with the duty of providing 
for the scientific preservation and administration of the 
archives of the nation. 

The question is often raised whether these documents, 
after they have ceased to be of use in the current business 
of the government, are worth preserving. In considering 
this question it is well to bear in mind that the national 
archives include that vast accumulation of official records 
that have been made day by day in the transaction of the 


* Presented on January 13, 1936, as the annual address of the eighty- 
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business of the government from its beginning to the pres- 
ent time. These records vary in value and interest all the 
way from unused and obsolete blank forms, duplicate can- 
celed checks, form letters, and other useless papers, to let- 
ters, orders, reports, accounts, land grants, judicial records, 
laws, treaties, and other documents of vital importance not 
only to the government itself, but to the people of the 
United States. The destruction or loss of these records 
would seriously affect not only the interests of the govern- 
ment, but also the rights and liberties of the people. Upon 
their preservation depends the orderly procedure of the 
current business of the government. They constitute its 
chief protection against ill-founded and fraudulent claims. 
In international affairs they are the principal source of 
authentic information about the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment, and they furnish evidence of the precedents, so 
dear to the heart of the diplomat, from which arguments 
may be drawn in support of the rights and interests of the 
nation. They contain the evidence in support of the just 
claims which a citizen may have against his government, 
and they are the basis of the titles to millions of acres of 
land and to thousands of patent rights upon which the in- 
dustries of the country are dependent. 

What the loss or destruction of its archives means to a 
government and its people need not be left to the imagina- 
tion. On the morning of March 31, 1931, the capital city 
of Nicaragua was visited by a severe earthquake which de- 
stroyed many of the buildings of the city. Among them 
was the National Palace, a large building occupying an en- 
tire city block, in which were housed the offices of foreign 
affairs, the treasury, government and policies, war, the cus- 
toms service, and the war claims commission. Each of 
these departments maintained the files of its archives in its 
own offices. When the tremors had ceased, the building 
was in ruins and the records of the national government 
were buried beneath the debris. The result of the earth- 
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quake itself, however, would not have been the complete 
destruction of the government records had it not been for 
the fire that followed, which wiped out of existence the 
valuable records of the country concerning its foreign rela- 
tions, its fiscal policy, the administrative practices of the 
various governmental departments, the substantiation of 
war claims amounting to millions of dollars, and the com- 
mercial statistics. The interests of the state as well as the 
interests of its citizens were placed in serious jeopardy by 
the wholesale destruction of papers relating to the business 
of the nation. 

In the matter of claims that were pending before the 
war claims commission, endless inconvenience was caused. 
Claimants had difficulty in re-establishing their rights and 
the government was embarrassed in its efforts to defend 
the interests of the state. Moreover, the records of previ- 
ous claims against the state that had been considered and 
rejected were all wiped out. Perhaps in the matter of for- 
eign relations the loss was most serious. Here, in an at- 
tempt to replace the destroyed documents, the Nicaraguan 
government has been compelled to have recourse to the 
archives of the departments of foreign affairs of other 
countries, for the purpose of securing copies of important 
documents relating to the affairs of Nicaragua. While 
these copies can never fully replace the lost originals, they 
do in a measure make up the irreparable loss which Nicara- 
gua had suffered. 

In many respects the archives of the United States gov- 
ernment are of scarcely less importance to the several states 
than to the federal government itself. This is particularly 
true of those states which were created by Congress out of 
the national domain and which were formerly governed by 
Congress and the national executive as colonies or terri- 
tories. Between 1787 and 1912 Congress created out of 
the national domain some twenty-eight organized territories 
which, after an average existence of nearly twenty years 
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in the territorial form, entered the Union as states. Just 
as the older states which formerly existed as British or 
Spanish colonies must look chiefly for the records of their 
early history to the national archives of Great Britain or 
Spain, so these newer states which formerly existed as terri- 
tories must look for theirs to the national archives of the 
United States. As Professor Clarence E. Carter says in 
the “Introduction” to his Territorial Papers: 

Affairs in the territories were under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of State from the beginning of the national government to the 
year 1873, at which time their administration was transferred to the 
Department of the Interior. . . 

Thus the territorial governments were dependent in large degree 
upon the Department of State during the greater part of the period, 
and a considerable number of papers relating to them are preserved in 
the archives of that Department. Many events in the territories, how- 
ever, have been of such character that materials respecting them are 
found in the files of other departments in Washington. Papers which 
form the basis of the history of Indian relations are found in the 
archives of the Department of War prior to the creation of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in 1849. The extension of the postal service 
to the frontier is illustrated by materials found in the Post Office files. 
In the General Land Office is found a large collection of sources re- 
lating to the surveying and disposing of the public lands. In the 
House and Senate files, especially for the early Congresses, are copies 
of many papers the originals of which have disappeared, as well as 
bills, committee reports, and similar materials relating to various as- 
pects of territorial affairs. 


However, the interest of these states in the proper 
preservation and administration of the national archives 
did not cease with their admission to the Union, nor is this 
interest confined to the newer states. Comparatively little 
material of primary importance to the states, as such, is 
found in the federal archives before 1865, since before that 
date the line of demarcation between the constitutional 
functions of the federal government and those of the states 
was clearly understood and rather rigidly adhered to by 
both the federal government and the state governments. 
The results of the Civil War seriously disturbed, if it did 
not destroy, this balance. Since 1865 the trend has been, 
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on the one hand, for the federal government to encroach 
more and more upon political, social, and economic fields 
theretofore reserved to the states and, on the other, for the 
states to look more and more to the federal government for 
beneficences and guidance in these fields, which they former- 
ly insisted upon providing for themselves. Whether this 
trend is desirable or not, is not now the question. It is 
mentioned merely because it has been one of the reasons for 
the very rapid accumulation of federal archives since 1865, 
especially of those that have to do primarily with matters 
of state concern. This fact increases the interest of the 
states, as such, in the problems of the preservation and 
administration of the national archives. A few figures will 
illustrate the truth of this point. 

In 1930 President Hoover appointed a committee to 
make a survey of the archives of the government for the 
use of the architect in designing the National Archives 
Building. This survey was concerned only with the volume 
of documents that made up the archives of the several exec- 
utive departments and independent establishments within 
the District of Columbia. The committee’s report shows 
that from 1789 to 1860, inclusive, the government had ac- 
cumulated 108,701 cubic feet of records; that from 1861 
to 1916, inclusive, the accumulation was 923,255 cubic feet 
—a total of 1,103,956 cubic feet for the years 1789 to 
1917; and that from 1917 to 1930, inclusive, the accumula- 
tion was 2,641,678 cubic feet. In other words, during the 
thirteen years from 1917 to 1930 the volume of records 
created by the government was more than twice the vol- 
ume created for the whole preceding period of 127 years! 

Have these figures any significance? I think they have. 
Perhaps in no other way have the expansion of the func- 
tions and the corresponding increase in the activities of the 
federal government during certain periods of our history 
been illustrated more graphically than by these figures. 
Before 1860, because of the prevailing theory of the nature 
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of our federal system and the jealousy with which the indi- 
vidual states guarded their own fields of activity against 
encroachments, the activities of the federal government 
were considerably restricted, and this restriction is reflected 
in the fact that throughout the period from 1789 to 1860 
the accumulation of records in the executive departments 
averaged only sixteen hundred cubic feet a year. The out- 
come of the Civil War marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in our history, produced significant changes in the 
character of the federal system, and greatly expanded the 
fields of the federal government’s activities. These results 
partially account for the annual increase in government 
records from an average of sixteen hundred cubic feet 
before 1860 to an average of more than seventeen thou- 
sand cubic feet between 1860 and 1917. Then came the 
World War and its aftermath, when the federal govern- 
ment was compelled by circumstances to assume jurisdiction 
over an ever increasing number of functions hitherto re- 
served to the states. The effect on government records 
was a jump in the average annual accumulation during the 
period from 1917 to 1930 from seventeen thousand to 
more than two hundred thousand cubic feet. In 1930 the 
total volume of archives in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment alone was estimated at 3,673,634 cubic feet. 

Not only are these archives of great practical value; they 
also have an inestimable sentimental and cultural value. 
Such documents as the originals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the Kellogg Pact give 
expression to the highest ideals and sentiments of the 
American people, and it is inconceivable that any thought- 
ful person could doubt for a moment the importance of 
preserving them. A European scholar has written that 
“The care which a nation devotes to the preservation of 
the monuments of its past may serve as a true measure of 
the degree of civilization to which it has attained.” Since 
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their national archives are the chief sources of their history, 
all civilized nations have regarded their preservation “as 
a natural and proper function of government.” Our own 
country has been the most backward of the great nations 
in adopting such a policy. The National Archives of Spain 
was established in 1539. In 1772 Scotland began the erec- 
tion of the General Register House in Edinburgh, which 
“was perhaps the first building in Europe constructed spe- 
cifically for the housing of national archives.”” The British 
Public Record Office was organized in 1838, and the do- 
minion archives of Canada in 1904. Moreover, the fed- 
eral government has lagged behind many of the states of 
the Union in this matter. 

What is the situation that confronts the scholar who de- 
sires to make use of the archives of the United States? In 
the first place he finds that in most of the government de- 
partments overcrowded conditions make it impossible for 
officials to find adequate room for both their files and their 
personnel. No facilities can be furnished to the student, 
therefore, for his work, and his presence is tolerated but 
not encouraged by a staff already sufficiently burdened with 
the routine duties of the day. He finds the records he de- 
sires to consult scattered throughout Washington, stored 
wherever space can be found for them in more than two 
hundred and twenty-five different buildings. They are in cel- 
lars and subcellars, under terraces and in boiler rooms, in 
attics and over porticoes, in corridors and closed-up door- 
ways, piled in heaps upon the floor, and crowded into al- 
coves, abandoned carbarns, storage warehouses, deserted 
theaters, or ancient but more humble edifices that should 
long ago have served their last useful purpose. 

In an effort to locate all these depositories and to ascer- 
tain the exact condition of the records stored in them, the 
National Archives is making a careful and painstaking sur- 
vey of the government archives in the District of Columbia. 
A staff of trained examiners, dubbed “ archives detectives” 
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by a bright young newspaper reporter, have been put to 
work on this problem. Two of the points on which they 
were instructed to report are the hazards to which the ar- 
chives in their present depositories are exposed, and the 
impediments to work in these depositories. They have sur- 
veyed, up to date, 1,371,000 cubic feet of records. Of 
these they have found 615,000 cubic feet, or forty-five per 
cent of the total, infested with silverfish, cockroaches, and 
other insects, rats, mice, and other vermin, and exposed to 
such hazards as dirt, rain, sunlight, theft, and fire. More 
than 634,000 cubic feet, or forty-six per cent of the total, 
were in depositories that were dark, dirty, badly ventilated, 
crowded, and without facilities for work. Typical was 
the case of valuable records relating to Indian affairs which 
were found on dust-covered shelves mingled higgledy- 
piggledy with empty whisky bottles and with rags and other 
trash that is highly inflammable. In another depository 
crowded with archives of the government the most promi- 
nent object before one’s eyes upon entering the room was the 
skull of a cat protruding from under a pile of valuable 
records. If a cat with nine lives to risk in the cause of his- 
tory could not survive the conditions of research in the 
depositories of our national archives, surely the poor his- 
torian with only one life to give to his country may be ex- 
cused if he declines to take the risk. 

Most American scholars, accordingly, have found it more 
to their liking to enjoy the comforts and facilities of Euro- 
pean archives, even when investigating the history of their 
own country. In 1912 Mr. Waldo G. Leland, then a mem- 
ber of the staff of the department of historical research of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, declared that for 
the previous ten years he had been in a position where he 
was almost certain to learn of any serious historical research 
conducted in the national archives in Washington during 
those years, and yet he could not recall more than two score 
such investigations in comparison with the hundreds that 
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were carried on in the Public Record Office and the Archives 
Nationales in the course of a single year. When the con- 
ditions that confronted the student who desired to use the 
federal archives were considered, he added, “It is small 
wonder that he is more inclined to carry on his investigation 
in London and Paris and The Hague than to encounter the 
hardships he must endure in Washington.” 

Up to this point I have attempted to state as briefly as 
possible the two major problems concerning the national 
archives, viz., preservation and administration. May I ask 
you now to consider the steps that Congress has recently 
taken looking to the solution of these problems? They are 
the erection of the National Archives Building at Washing- 
ton, and the creation of the National Archives. These two 
events mark the consummation of a movement that was 
launched more than a century ago. The problem of the 
care of the public archives arose even before the organiza- 
tion of the government itself. At its first meeting the First 
Continental Congress, in 1774, conscious of the importance 
which posterity would attach to its proceedings, took the 
necessary steps to preserve the records of its deliberations 
and its actions. The result is found today in the 490 bound 
volumes of records which constitute the archives of the 
United States from 1774 to 1789, and but for their preser- 
vation our knowledge of that period of our history which 
gave us independence and constitutional government would 
be very meager indeed. Before the permanent removal of 
the seat of government from Philadelphia to Washington, 
in 1800, these archives had no permanent abiding place 
and were forced to keep up with the peregrinations of Con- 
gress from city to city, much to the inconvenience of the 
government and to the damage of its records. 

After the organization of the new government under the 
Constitution and its subsequent removal to Washington, the 
problem of the preservation of its archives became even 
more acute. They increased rapidly, not only in volume 
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but also in value, and there was not a single building in the 
new Capital City in which they could be safely deposited. 
This fact was sharply emphasized in 1800, when a fire de- 
stroyed a portion of the records of the war department, and 
again in 1801, when the treasury department suffered a 
similar loss. A contemporary newspaper reporter gives a 
picturesque touch to his account of the latter fire in his 
statement that the president of the United States — stocky 
little John Adams, it was, probably dressed in knee breeches 
and silk stockings — ‘‘was observed in the ranks for con- 
veying water” to the burning building. Beyond ordering 
investigations into the causes of these fires and the extent 
of the damage to the records, Congress took no immediate 
action to remedy the situation. 

The first step looking to the preservation of the national 
archives was taken when Josiah Quincy of Massachusetts, 
on February 21, 1810, moved in the House of Representa- 
tives the appointment of a committee “to inquire into the 
state of the ancient public records and archives of the 
United States, with authority to consider whether any, and 
what, provisions be necessary for a more safe and orderly 
preservation of them with leave to report by bill, or other- 
wise.” In its report, on March 27, 1810, the committee 
declared that in its investigation it found “all the public 
records and papers belonging to that period, antecedent to 
the adoption of the present constitution of the United 
States, in a state of great disorder and exposure; and in a 
situation neither safe nor convenient nor honorable to the 
nation.” These records, said the committee, were stored 
in the garrets “ of the public building west of the President's 
house,”’ where also were deposited ‘all the public records, 
recent as well as ancient, of the state, war and navy depart- 
ments.” 

The committee was satisfied “that this building does not 
contain sufficient room for the general accommodation of 
those departments; nor can enable a safe and orderly dis- 
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position of the public records, so long as it is permitted to 
be occupied as at present.’ Upon its recommendation 
Congress passed a bill, approved by President Madison on 
April 28, 1810, appropriating twenty thousand dollars for 
the construction in the State, War and Navy Building of 
‘as many fire proof rooms as shall be sufficient for the con- 
venient deposit of all the public records of the United States 
belonging to, or in the custody of the State, War, and Navy 
Departments.’ This act may quite appropriately be called 
our first national archives act. 

The act of 1810, however, did not solve the problem. 
During the next half century the nation grew by leaps and 
bounds, its archives increased in proportion to the growth 
of the country, and as they increased in volume and in value 
the conditions under which they were kept became more 
and more precarious. Fires in 1814, 1833, 1877, and at 
other times destroyed valuable public records. The danger 
from fire hazard is clearly shown by a report of the fire 
marshal of the District of Columbia, laid before Congress 
in 1915, which listed two hundred and fifty fires that oc- 
curred between 1873 and 1915, inclusive, in government 
buildings located in the district. Losses and destruction of 
archives were also caused by the frequent removal of rec- 
ords from one place to another, by dampness, heat, and 
insects. Stamp collectors, autograph dealers, and just plain 
ordinary thieves mutilated or purloined valuable documents. 
In one case an official of the government sold to a junk 
dealer four hundred tons of official records. He needed 
the space for his office force! 

The conditions under which the archives were kept were 
frequently described by officials of the government who 
intermittently recommended to Congress remedial legisla- 
tion. Following a destructive fire in the building occupied 
by the department of the interior, September 24, 1877, 
President Hayes appointed a commission ‘“‘to examine the 
several public buildings in this city and determine the nature 
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and extent of their security against conflagration and the 
measures to be taken to guard the buildings and their con- 
tents from destruction or damage by fire.”” In a special 
message to Congress on December 10, 1877, when trans- 
mitting the report of this commission, the president said: 

The records of the Government constitute a most valuable col- 
lection for the country, whether we consider their pecuniary value or 
their historical importance; and it becomes my duty to call your at- 
tention to the means suggested for securing these valuable archives, 
as well as the buildings in which they are stored. The commissioners 
have performed their duties intelligently and faithfully. Their rec- 
ommendations are fully concurred in by me and commended to the fa- 
vorable consideration of Congress. 
In his annual message of 1878, and again in that of 1879, 
President Hayes returned to the subject to recommend to 
Congress a plan suggested by the quartermaster general of 
the army and approved by the secretary of war, for the 
erection of “‘a cheap building . . . as a hall of records 
. . . perfectly fire-proof . . . to cost about $200,000.” 

Congress, however, seems not to have been greatly im- 
pressed until fires that broke out in the war department in 
December, 1880, and in February, 1881, brought the need 
of action more sharply to its attention. On February 10, 
1881, accordingly, the Senate passed an archives bill, but 
the expiration of the Forty-sixth Congress, on March 3, 
prevented its consideration by the House. Between that 
date and 1912, forty-two archives bills were introduced in 
one house or the other. These bills had the support of 
many distinguished Congressmen and Senators, of nearly 
every member of the cabinet, and of the several presidents 
of the United States. President McKinley, in his annual 
message to Congress on December 3, 1900, summed up 
their views in the following statement: 

I am very much impressed with the statement made by the heads 
of all the Departments of the urgent necessity of a hall of records. 


In every departmental building in Washington, so far as I am in- 
formed, the space for official records is not only exhausted, but the 
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walls of rooms are lined with shelves, the middle floor space of many 
rooms is filled with file cases, and garrets and basements, which were 
never intended and are unfitted for their accommodation, are crowded 
with them. Aside from the inconvenience there is great danger, not 
only from fire, but from the weight of these records upon timbers not 
intended for their support. There should be a separate building espe- 
cially designed for the purpose of receiving and preserving the an- 
nually accumulating archives of the several Executive Departments. 
. . » I urgently recommend that the Congress take early action in this 
matter. 

Despite the refusal of Congress to pass an archives bill, 
the movement had continuously gathered momentum. Con- 
gress frequently called for reports on the subject, and these 
reports, together with discussions of the problem both with- 
in and without the halls of Congress, gradually enlarged 
the ideas of executive officials, legislators, and the general 
public as to the requirements of an adequate archives estab- 
lishment for a great nation. In 1878 it seemed to the sec- 
retary of war that these requirements would be met by “a 
cheap building . . . to cost about $200,000”; in 1898 the 
secretary of the treasury placed the cost of an archives 
building proportioned to the requirements of the govern- 
ment at one million, two hundred thousand dollars; two 
years later he raised his estimate to three million dollars. 

These changes in the official conception of an adequate 
archives establishment, important as they are, relate only 
to the size and character of the physical plant required to 
house the nation’s archives. Even more important, if more 
slowly evolved, was the change that was gradually taking 
place in the conception of the functions of such an establish- 
ment. During the first thirty years of the movement the 
proponents of a “hall of records” seemed to be thinking 
only of a building of the warehouse type, to be used pri- 
marily for storage purposes, but never, so far as the records 
show, did it occur to any of them that another and equally 
important object of an archives establishment is the efficient 
administration of its collections for the service of the gov- 
ernment and of scholars. The storage idea dominated the 
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thinking of government officials on the archival problem 
down to 1908. In that year the council of the American 
Historical Association pointed out that the lack of provi- 
sions for the “ orderly keeping of these public documents” 
made them “unavailable for historical work,” and appointed 
a committee of distinguished historians to call the attention 
of the president and of Congress to the importance which 


‘ 


an archives establishment “would have for researches in 
American history.’”’ Two years later the association sent 
a memorial to Congress on the subject, urging that body to 
“take such steps as may be necessary to erect in the city 
of Washington a national archives depository, where the 
records of the government may be concentrated, properly 
cared for, and preserved.” The idea of service to govern- 
ment officials and to scholars as a primary function of a 
national archives establishment gave a new slant to the 
movement and stimulated a livelier interest in the proposal 
than had been aroused by official representations which, 
through repetition, had tended to become perfunctory. 

The period of agitation was now drawing to a close. 
The year 1913 marked the turning, but not the end of the 
road. In that year Congress authorized the secretary of 
the treasury to have plans and specifications prepared for a 
fireproof national archives building to cost not over a mil- 
lion and a half dollars. These plans, however, were not 
to be completed until inspection should be made of the best 
modern national archives buildings in Europe and consulta- 
tion had with the best European authorities on the con- 
struction and arrangement of such buildings. The outbreak 
of the World War prevented the execution of this provision 
of the act, and in 1916 Congress authorized the prepara- 
tion of the plans “ without such inspection and consultation 
in Europe.” But then came the entrance of the United 
States into the war, and another decade of delayed hopes 
followed, marked by an accumulation of government rec- 
ords at a vastly accelerated rate, which drove executive 
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officials almost to frenzy in vain efforts to find space for 
both their files and their office forces. 

This situation, of course, increased the pressure on Con- 
gress for an archives building. In the meantime, in 1916, 
Congress had taken steps to provide more adequate quarters 
for the departments of the government through a great 
public buildings program. Temporarily halted by the 
entrance of the United States into the World War, this pro- 
gram was revived and considerably expanded after the war. 
President Coolidge repeatedly recommended to Congress 
the construction of ‘ additional federal buildings at the seat 
of government in order to adequately house and operate 
the business of the government and protect its employees 
and records.” Congress finally acted in 1926, when it 
made provisions for a general building program in Wash- 
ington which included a national archives building. Ground 
for this building was broken on September 9, 1931; the 
cornerstone was laid by President Hoover on February 20, 
1933. 

In anticipation of the early completion of this building, 
Congressman Sol Bloom introduced in the Seventy-third 
Congress an archives bill which passed the House. The 
Senate, however, substituted for it a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Kenneth D. McKellar, and out of these two measures 
was evolved the bill which became the ‘“‘Act to establish a 
National Archives of the United States Government,” ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt on June 19, 1934. This 
act creates the office of archivist of the United States and 
sets up a national archives council empowered to define the 
classes of material that may be transferred to the National 
Archives Building. Two major objectives are imposed by 
this law upon the National Archives: first, the concentration 
and preservation of all inactive archives of the government 
of the United States which are of such administrative value 
or historical interest that they must be preserved over a 
long period of time, or permanently; and second, the ar- 
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rangement and administration of such archives so as to 
facilitate their use in the business of the government and 
in the service of scholarship. To enable the archivist to 
attain these objectives, he is given charge and superintend- 
ence over all archives or records belonging to the govern- 
ment of the United States, legislative, executive, judicial, 
and other, which may be approved by the national archives 
council for transfer to the National Archives Building; and 
he is authorized to make rules and regulations for the ar- 
rangement, custody, use, and withdrawal of such material. 

The first of these objectives is the physical care and pre- 
servation of the national archives. For this purpose the 
government has erected a National Archives Building at a 
cost of approximately twelve million dollars. Classical 
in design, it is rivaled in dignity and beauty among the pub- 
lic buildings of the Capital of the nation only by the Lin- 
coln Memorial and the new Supreme Court Building. It 
has been designed, inside and out, in monumental propor- 
tions, with the aim of impressing upon the public a proper 
realization of its importance and significance as the shrine 
of the history and patriotism of the American people. To 
its construction each state in the Union has made some con- 
tribution either in design, ornamentation, service, or ma- 
terials. The National Archives Building of the United 
States government is American from start to finish; every- 
thing that has gone into it—the materials of which it is 
built, the ideas expressed in its design, the mechanical and 
engineering skill that has constructed it, and the records 
that are and will be housed in it—is American. 

The building when completed will be equipped with every 
facility and device for safeguarding and preserving archives 
known to modern science. In its enormous concrete vault- 
like stack areas, as the years pass, will be filed and preserved 
in steel cases some two and a half million cubic feet of pub- 
lic archives —the most priceless property of the American 
people because they are the sources of their history and the 
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evidence of their rights and liberties, and, if destroyed or 
lost, can never be reproduced. 

A ramp running from the street into the basement enables 
trucks transferring documents from their present deposito- 
ries to the National Archives Building to deliver their car- 
goes in safety to a large receiving room, where they are 
carefully checked and whence those requiring it are sent to 
the division of preservation and repair to be cleaned, fumi- 
gated, and repaired. From this room elevators carry them 
to their places in the stacks. Each stack is like a sealed 
room into which no person except employees of the Na- 
tional Archives is permitted to enter. Any unauthorized 
person attempting to do so will immediately set off an elec- 
tric alarm that will give warning to the office of the captain 
of the guard. Frequent inspection of the stacks by watch- 
men, together with an automatic electric fire alarm system, 
afford protection against fire. The building is air-condi- 
tioned throughout, and the temperature, the humidity, and 
the chemical content of the air are so regulated as to pre- 
vent deterioration of papers stored in it. Sunlight is ex- 
cluded from the stacks. By these and other devices it is 
believed that the chances of loss of or damage to records 
by theft, fire, insects, dampness, exposure to sunlight, or in 
any other way, have been reduced to a minimum. 

The second of the major objectives of the National Ar- 
chives is the arrangement and administration of its col- 
lections in the service of government officials and scholars. 
Every effort has been made to provide the necessary facili- 
ties for this service. Filing equipment designed by gov- 
ernment architects especially for the National Archives 
Building, for the purpose of facilitating the filing and han- 
dling of government archives, has been installed. Three 
beautiful ‘Search Rooms,” well lighted, air-conditioned, 
and furnished with comfortable desks and chairs—a fea- 
ture almost unique in buildings of this kind —are provided 
for the use of students. Around the walls of these rooms 
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is open shelving for approximately fifty thousand books, 
which will place almost within an arm’s length of the student 
a carefully selected service library to supplement the ar- 
chival material with which he may be working. If he wants 
this material copied by other methods than pen or type- 
writer, reproductions can be made for him by photostating, 
photographing, microfilming, or multilithing processes. 

But, after all, mechanical devices will not operate them- 
selves, and in the last analysis the problem of efficient 
administration becomes a problem of personnel. In the 
provisions of the National Archives Act relating to this 
problem, Congress has been as liberal as it was in making 
provisions for the building and its equipment. Under the 
terms of the act, authority to select the personnel of the 
organization is vested in the archivist with the specific pro- 
vision that he shall select the members of his staff “solely 
with reference to their fitness for their particular duties.” 
He is thus given a free hand, and it may interest you to 
know that from no source, political or otherwise, has any 
attempt been made to interfere with his carrying out in the 
fullest degree this mandate of Congress. 

Some of you may fear that the want of opportunities for 
formal training in archival science in our country may have 
proved an obstacle to the building up of a qualified staff. 
Let me hasten to reassure you. You will, I am sure, rejoice 
to learn that the study of archival science has been wide- 
spread among us and that this amazing country of ours right 
now can meet every demand that may arise for trained and 
experienced archival workers. Within less than six months 
after the archivist was appointed, a host of patriotic Ameri- 
cans appeared, every one of whom had made problems of 
archival administration his chief study for years and was 
willing under pressure to place his knowledge at the service 
of his country. The range of qualifications is a wide one. 
One charming young lady feels that she is fully qualified 
because she is “ five feet five inches tall, weighs 123 pounds, 
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and has red hair and green eyes.” A chicken comes home 
to roost in the person of one of my former students, who 
insists that he must be a competent archivist because he 
could not pass my course in colonial history. From the far 
South comes the assurance that the volunteer not only knows 
by heart “the principal epochs of Roman History,” but has 
** just finished a book on Pre-Historic Man,” while another’s 
qualifications are evidenced by the fact that he once “ clerked 
in a store’’ where he sold Frigidaires and fertilizers — ad- 
mirable training, no doubt, for the operation of our air- 
conditioning and fumigating equipment. Finally, attention 
must be called to one who has written a novel in which occur 
seven murders —a nice person, indeed, to have on the staff, 
for who knows when he might take a notion to produce an- 
other thriller with the story revolving around the mysterious 
disappearance of an archivist! 

Public officials and scholars have long been fully aware of 
the ills of the archival practices of the government, and have 
waited long, and none too patiently, for Congress to provide 
the remedy. Slow to move, Congress has at last acted, not 
in niggardly fashion, nor on circumscribed lines, but with 
the liberality of ideas and the breadth of vision character- 
istic of the representatives of a great nation. It has caused 
to be erected at the nation’s Capital a National Archives 
Building which in spaciousness of size, beauty of design, and 
completeness of equipment will provide a fitting home for 
the priceless documents that make up the nation’s archives; 
it has created an administrative establishment invested with 
ample powers for the functions to be performed. In these 
acts Congress has challenged the historians and archivists 
of the country; whether the National Archives will be one 
worthy of the nation or not, now depends on the way in 
which we shall meet that challenge. 


R. D. W. Connor 
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THE KENSINGTON RUNE STONE 


With the publication of Mr. Hjalmar R. Holand’s book 
on The Kensington Stone, many who earlier had been skep- 
tical came to a reluctant conclusion that the discussion as to 
the authenticity of the Kensington inscription had been 
brought to a close.! The author seemed to have met all the 
objections that hostile critics had been able to raise; he had 
built up an argument that seemed entirely plausible; and he 
had brought to the support of his contention an array of 
proofs that seemed incontrovertible and quite abundant. 
A few reviewers had the temerity still to condemn the book 
as a clever brief for an outrageous forgery, but these counted 
for little. Nearly all the reviews that came to the writer's 
attention seemed to concede that the author had proved his 
case. 

Of those who were not impressed by Mr. Holand’s argu- 
ment, the first to enter a vigorous dissent was Dr. Milo M. 
Quaife of the Detroit Public Library. At a meeting of the 
American Historical Association in Urbana in December, 
1933, Dr. Quaife discussed the Kensington problem in a 
conference of historical societies; he condemned the inscrip- 
tion and the legend that has been built up around it as a 
baseless myth. A year later the substance of his remarks 
was published in the New England Quarterly under the title 
“The Myth of the Kensington Rune Stone.” Mr. Holand 
published a rejoinder in the following issue, and once more 
the debate was on. 

In the discussion of this problem the chief considerations 
are four in number: (1) the environment in which the stone 
was found, or, as Mr. Holand phrases it, “the stone in 
situ’’; (2) the route that the rune master supposedly had 
to travel to reach the site where the runes were chiseled; 


* This work was privately printed at Ephraim, Wisconsin, in 1932. 
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(3) the language of the inscription with reference to the 
claim that it belongs to the fourteenth century; and (4) cer- 
tain peculiarities in the runic alphabet that the master em- 
ployed. There are, it is true, several other considerations 
that have come into the debate, such as the weathering of 
the stone and possible geographic conditions in western Min- 
nesota in the fourteenth century, but these are distinctly of 
minor significance. 

The stone was found in 1898 by Olof Ohman, a Swed- 
ish farmer, who dug it out from under the roots of a 
poplar tree. Naturally the question has arisen, how old 
was the tree? The answer to this question would have to 
come from an examination of the trunk; unfortunately, 
however, no part of the tree was preserved. Mr. Holand 
has, indeed, attempted to determine the size of the poplar 
with the aid of Ohman’s memory, but the attempt has not 
been wholly successful.? On a visit to Kensington in 1910, 
Professor George T. Flom of the University of Illinois in- 
terviewed several men who had seen the tree after it had 
been grubbed up. Among these was one Samuel Olson, who 
had been much interested in the strange find. It was Olson’s 
memory at that time that the tree was about four inches in 
diameter. Later he revised his estimate to something like 
eight or ten inches.* But one should remember that both 
these estimates were made a dozen years after the facts in 
question had been observed. 

Dr. Quaife makes much of this revision of the evidence, 
and one must admit that it does not strengthen one’s faith 
in Olson as a credible witness. Mr. Holand, on the other 
hand, seems to doubt that Olson’s first statement was cor- 
rectly quoted, an observation that may be regarded as 

* Holand, Kensington Stone, 37-46; Quaife, in New England Quar- 
terly, 7: 628-630 (December, 1934). 

* George T. Flom, “ The Kensington Rune Stone,” in Illinois State 


Historical Society, Transactions, 1910, p. 120 (Springfield, 1912); Ho- 
land, Kensington Stone, 40. 
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wholly gratuitous.‘ He further calls attention to the fact 
that several other citizens who had seen the aspen in its up- 
rooted state agreed with the later, and higher, estimate of 
its diameter. To this the obvious reply would be that, 
since no one had taken the trouble to measure the girth of 
the tree, there was nothing definite to remember. Evidence 
as to its size and diameter therefore cannot be regarded as 
reliable, especially after the passage of twelve years.® 

To Mr. Holand and those who are in agreement with 
him it seems very important to prove that in 1898 the tree 
was at least seventy years old. They assume that it must 
have begun to grow some time after the stone had been 
placed in the soil, an assumption that is not necessarily valid. 
But if Mr. Holand’s contention is admitted, the inscription 
goes back to a time at least as early as the thirties of the last 
century; and since the red man was then in sole occupation 
of central Minnesota, the planting of a forgery then or at 
any earlier time becomes unthinkable. 

It is the writer’s opinion, however, that nothing can be 
gained from a discussion of the probable size and age of 
Ohman’s aspen tree. The question of the authenticity of 
the Kensington inscription cannot be affected by any con- 
clusion that may be reached on this point. The aspen may 
have begun to grow in the early eighties or thereabouts in 
the soil covering a stone that had been there for some 
time, or a stone bearing a forged inscription may, as Dr. 
Quaife suggests, have been shoved in under a growing tree 
that was old enough to endure a little tampering with its 
roots. Mr. Holand is, of course, unwilling to entertain 

* Quaife, in New England Quarterly, 7:632; Holand, “ The ‘Myth’ 


of the Kensington Stone,” in New England Quarterly, 8:45 (March, 
1935). 

* That there was considerable disagreement about the possible age 
of the tree among those who saw it is indicated in “ The Kensington 
Rune Stone,” a “ Preliminary Report to the Minnesota Historical Society 
by its Museum Committee” made in 1910. See Minnesota Historical 
Collections, 15: 222 (1915). 
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the latter possibility; he appeals for support to a drawing 
made by Olson in which the stone lies in the firm grasp of 
the two principal roots. Dr. Quaife notes the fact that 
this drawing has been substantially revised. In Mr. Ho- 
land’s book the stem has grown to larger proportions than 
those originally sketched, and the stone is held in a grip 
that could be attained only by the growth of years. To 
this one may remark that Olson sketched the root arrange- 
ment from memory years after he had observed it. It is 
also pertinent to add that Ohman refused to accept this 
drawing as a correct representation of the fact. In his 
memory the arrangement was quite different.® 

The writer therefore believes that Dr. Quaife takes the 
problem of the aspen tree too seriously. When he pro- 
ceeds to examine Mr. Holand’s theory of how the rune 
master reached Minnesota, his findings are more conclu- 
sive. Mr. Holand has long contended that the inscription 
is a record, probably the final record, of an expedition that 
had been sent from Norway to Greenland seven or eight 
years before the date inscribed on the stone. It is known 
that in October, 1354, the Norwegian king appointed Paul 
Knutson, one of his barons, to lead an expedition to Green- 
land, apparently to check a reported apostacy from the 
Christian faith in one of the colonies. It ought to be safe 
to conclude that the expedition actually did sail, probably 
the following spring, but all information is lacking. Paul 
Knutson’s name, which appears several times in earlier 
documents, has not been found in any record after that 
date. Mr. Holand believes that he may have perished in 
the New World, but that some of his companions may have 
found their way back to Norway. This is quite possible, 
but the evidence employed to support this belief is of the 
flimsiest character." 


* Minnesota Historical Collections, 15:245; Holand, Kensington 
Stone, 37; New England Quarterly, 7: 630. 
* Holand, Kensington Stone, 74-77, 93-95. 
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This absence of information, however, does not disturb 
our friends of the Kensington cult. On the basis of King 
Magnus’ commission and the Kensington runes, they have 
built up a narrative, wholly imaginary, which on a casual 
reading seems quite plausible. This is nothing less than 
the itinerary of Paul Knutson and his men from the coast 
of Norway to the prairies of western Minnesota. It is a 
most amazing tale.® 

Not finding the apostate Greenlanders in their colonial 
home, Paul Knutson sets forth to search for them. His 
first important stopping place is Vinland, where the king’s 
baron remains for a period of three or four years, mean- 
while exploring the coast in all directions, but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Holand appears to believe that there was, at 
the time, a Norse colony in Vinland, though on this point 
he is not explicit. The supposition is, however, extremely 
doubtful; at any rate the Vinland narratives of the four- 
teenth century are entirely silent on the subject. 

Unwilling to give up the search, the faithful crusaders 
sail north to the tip of Labrador, a distance of more than 
a thousand miles. At this point they turn southward and 
are soon at the entrance of Hudson Strait, a passage more 
than five hundred miles in length and beset with perils in 
the form of ice throughout most of the year. Only for a 
few weeks in summer is the passage reasonably navigable. 
Next comes a sail of at least fifteen hundred miles along 
the shores of Hudson Bay to the mouth of the Nelson 
River, where the expedition establishes quarters for the 
winter. Since there are no trees for shelter or fuel at the 
river mouth, the location of the new camp would have to 
be several miles inland, where there would be a sufficiency 
of scrub spruce to serve its purposes. 

Dr. Quaife argues that mariners living so long a time 
*The hypothesis is developed by Holand in the Kensington Stone, 
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* Holand, Kensington Stone, 25. 
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under Arctic conditions could hardly escape the ravages of 
disease, more especially of scurvy. To this Mr. Holand 
replies that the Greenlanders had learned how “to with- 
stand the disease”; and since Paul Knutson and his com- 
panions must have spent a winter or two in Greenland, 
‘it would have been strange, indeed, if they had not learned 
preventive measures.” *° What he says about the Green- 
landers is doubtless true, but whether these “ preventive 
measures’ could be successfully employed on the shores of 
the great bay is rather doubtful. 

In 1619 Jens Munk, a Danish navigator of Norwegian 
birth, entered Hudson Bay and sailed west to the mouth of 
the Churchill River, about a hundred and fifty miles north 
of the Nelson, where he prepared to spend the winter 
months. The winter proved to be severe beyond what 
even seasoned northern sailors could endure. Unable to 
obtain supplies by hunting and fishing, they were forced to 
resort to a diet of salted meats, with dire results. When 
spring came, only three of the sixty-four men who had en- 
tered the bay were still alive. Hardship and disease, 
notably scurvy, had accounted for the others. 

It will be noted that the men of the Munk expedition 
perished, indirectly at least, because they were unable to 
secure fresh food. In the writer’s opinion the danger 
from starvation would be greater than that from disease 
on the shores of Hudson Bay. In such ships as were built 
in the fourteenth century, there was little space for storing 
provisions. An expedition into the Hudson territory would 
have to depend for the most part on what the region had 
to offer. Travelers who have gone down the Nelson are 
in great doubt whether it would be possible to live off the 
country. Hunting in summer becomes almost impossible 
because of the marshy character of the soil; in winter, cold 
and snow make it even more difficult. 


® New England Quarterly, 8:55. 
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Summer finally comes, and if we can trust Mr. Holand 
and the rune master, the greater part of the expedition 
sets out on a journey of a thousand miles or more up the 
Nelson River, through Lake Winnipeg, and up the Red 
River to the prairies of the future Douglas County, Min- 
nesota. This journey would have to be made for the most 
part in canoes. Some stretches would, of course, have to 
be traveled on foot. Dr. Quaife argues that such a jour- 
ney was beyond the resources of ordinary men. The Nel- 
son is a mighty stream, which tumbles along with a current 
so swift and powerful that canoes are not easily navigated 
upon it. In the earlier days of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, it was not regarded as a safe highway. Mr. Holand, 
however, holds to a more optimistic belief. He insists 
that the traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company did use the 
river as a highway and that Dr. Quaife makes too much 
of the dangerous character of the stream.’!_ Between these 
two views the writer is not qualified to make a proper 
choice; but information obtained from a scientist who has 
actually gone down the Nelson leads to the opinion that 
even skillful Indian boatmen fear the power and the 
treacherous character of the stream. 

A sentence that seems to have been intended as a post- 
script to the Kensington inscription was chiseled into the 
edge of the stone. It reads as follows: “ [We] have 10 
of our party by the sea to look after our ships [or ship] 14 
days-journey from this island Year 1362.12 The state- 
ment that the party was camped on an island at once at- 
tracts attention. The site is not at present an island; it 
therefore becomes necessary for Mr. Holand and his parti- 
sans to assume that 574 years ago the land that came to 
be the Ohman farm was, in part at least, surrounded by 
water. No doubt great changes have occurred in that area 
in the course of the centuries, but here again we are in 


™ New England Quarterly, 7: 635-637 ; 8: 57. 
* Holand, Kensington Stone, 6. 
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the field of conjecture, and unless competent geographers 
are ready to come forward and testify to a strong convic- 
tion that there was an island in that place in the fourteenth 
century, we shall have to assume that conditions in that 
part of Minnesota were substantially the same in 1362 
as in 1898. 

According to the rune master this “island’’ was fourteen 
days’ journey from the sea. Those who believe the inscrip- 
tion to be authentic take this “‘sea’’ to mean Hudson Bay. 
There seems to be no other choice. Lake Superior was 
once thought of as a possibility. The distance from Du- 
luth to Kensington, as the crow flies, is about a hundred 
and eighty miles, a distance that probably could be traveled 
in less than a fortnight, though the fact that the journey 
would lie through the forests of northeastern Minnesota 
would no doubt tend to lengthen the period. But how 
could a ship in 1362 get into Lake Superior? The answer 
might be that it was built somewhere on the upper Great 
Lakes ; but shipbuilding would require an equipment of tools 
that travelers probably did not have at hand. 

When we turn to Hudson Bay for the solution, we meet 
with another difficulty. The distance from the mouth of 
the Nelson River to Kensington could not be traveled in 
two weeks; even under the most favorable circumstances 
that the season could allow, such a journey would require 
seven or eight weeks or possibly more. Fighting the cur- 
rent of a great river, portaging around rapids through 
treacherous bogs, the expedition could have made but slow 
progress, at least in its earlier stages. An average of 
twenty miles per day for the entire distance seems more 
than a liberal estimate. 

This difficulty remained insuperable till 1914, when Wil- 
liam Hovgaard published his work on the Voyages of the 
Northmen to America. This author has a chapter on 
navigation in which he develops an apparently well-founded 
theory that in Norse naval parlance a “day’s sail’ meant 
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approximately seventy-five miles.'* Holand and his fellow- 
believers seized at once upon this interpretation; might not 
the “day’s journey” (dagh rise) of the inscription mean 
the same as a day’s sailing? Moreover, when seventy-five 
is multiplied by fourteen the product is 1,050, a number 
which is so startlingly near the actual distance from the bay 
to the “island” that the contention may be regarded as 
proved. The only objection that one can raise to this 
theory is that there is no evidence anywhere that distances 
on land ever were reckoned in this way. On land the men 
of the time traveled the miserable roads on foot or on 
horseback, and one did well if he covered a distance of 
twenty miles in a day. The ordinary measure of distance 
was the rast or rost, which seems to have meant something 
like four or five of our own statute miles. The term was 
current in Sweden as well as in Norway. A “day’s jour- 
ney’ was equivalent to four or five rasts; it can have meant 
nothing else. 

Mr. Holand seems to understand all this and as usual he 
takes refuge in an assumption. He argues that the rune 
master was a sailor and that a sailor would naturally use 
his own terms in describing distances. From this conclu- 
sion the writer wishes to register an unqualified dissent. 
The rune master may have been a sailor (more likely he 

) was a clerk), at least he had been on the sea. Ordinarily 
we might expect him to use the vocabulary of his craft — 
if it seemed to apply to the matter in hand. In this in- 
stance he was making a formal record of events that were 
of immense importance to him and to his companions. Nat- 
urally he would use the terms that his future readers would 
understand. In making a formal statement a modern sailor 
would scarcely affirm that his motor car traveled fifty knots 
an hour. And it is no more likely that a Norse or Swedish 


’ 


* See chapter 4 on the “ Navigation of the Norsemen,” in Hovgaard’s 


work. The book was published by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion as volume | of its Scandinavian Monographs (New York, 1914). 
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traveler in the fourteenth century would speak of distances 
in the wilds of Canada in terms of so many days’ sailings. 

If we accept the interpretation, as logic forces used to do, 
that the term dagh rise of the inscription means the normal 
distance that one can travel on land in a day, we have the 
rune master afirming that he chiseled the inscription on an 
island that probably did not exist and that this island was 
located about three hundred miles from a sea which ap- 
parently was as mythical as the island. At any rate the 
sea could not have been Hudson Bay. 

Elsewhere in the inscription we read: “had camp by 2 
skerries one days-journey north from this stone.’’ Since 
Mr. Holand has determined that a day’s journey is seventy- 
five miles, he has to travel north that distance into Becker 
County, and, sure enough, he finds in Cormorant Lake the 
site of the fateful camp. Dr. Quaife treats this identifica- 
tion with the ridicule that it deserves.'* And since Mr. 
Holand is manifestly in error as to the meaning of a day’s 
journey, the Cormorant skerries will have to pass out of 
the story. 

It is a fair question to ask how these travelers, after 
wandering for weeks through a vast wilderness, could have 
any conception of how many navigation units or other units 
they had covered. One is curious to know what the im- 
pulse was that was driving them forward. Holand gives 
several explanations: they were crusaders; they were 
searching for a portage across the country to the St. Law- 
rence River system. But the crusading motive fades away 
at the mouth of the Nelson. Paul Knutson now becomes 
the fanatical explorer. At this point in the narrative the 
author inserts this interesting comment, which deserves to 
be quoted in full: 

Reasons of state would also recommend such an overland journey. 


The collection of the royal revenues from the western islands be- 
longed to the Bergen revenue office, of which Paul Knutson was as- 


“ New England Quarterly, 7: 626. 
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sistant supervisor. As he had reason to think that this new country 
might in time become a taxpaying colony of the King, there was urgent 
reason for exploring it.® 

Verily, an illuminating observation! Paul Knutson evi- 
dently thought of everything. 

Inasmuch as the inscription bears a fourteenth-century 
date, one should expect the linguistic forms employed to be 
such as appear to have been current in that period. That, 
however, is not the case. There are at least a dozen impor- 
tant deviations from what is regarded as literary usage in 
that century. One of the earliest arguments directed 
against the authenticity of the stone was that the language 
of the inscription gave an impression of having a distinctly 
modern character.‘*° That argument is still valid. Any 
man of average education, if he hears the inscription read 
aloud correctly, will be able to understand every word and 
every line, even though he has had no previous knowledge 
as to its tenor and purport. Some of the words do, indeed, 
have an archaic appearance; but even the archaisms are ir- 
regular and call for explanation. 

That the forms employed by the rune master are not con- 
ventional is understood and recognized by all students of 
medieval Norse. Mr. Holand contends, however, that in 
the fourteenth century the northern idioms were rapidly de- 
veloping in the direction of what have come to be their 
modern forms. This, he believes, would be particularly 
true of colloquial speech; the written forms changed more 
slowly. It is, therefore, his contention that, far from using 
irregular and doubtful forms and constructions, the rune 
master quite naturally employed such as were in current use 
in everyday conversation.** 

It is quite possible that this theory has some basis, but 
unless it can be substantiated by satisfactory proofs it is of 


* Holand, Kensington Stone, 87. 

* See Flom’s discussion of the “ Dialect of the Kensington Inscription,” 
in Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, 1910, p. 117. 
™ Holand, Kensington Stone, 97 
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no value. For a number of years Mr. Holand has con- 
ducted a search for such proofs and he now believes that he 
has found all the evidence that anyone might demand. Ina 
lengthy appendix to his book on the stone, he gives what he 
calls a “linguistic analysis of the inscription,” in which he 
examines it word for word with a view to proving that it is 
really in accord with fourteenth-century standards. His in- 
terpretations are supported and fortified by citations and 
examples from the northern literature of the later Middle 
Ages and from other documents of the same period. The 
impression derived from the first reading of the appendix is 
that he has built up a structure that is strong and almost 
impregnable. 

But when one examines the materials that the author has 
assembled, one is not so sure that the structure will stand. 
Dr. Stefan Einarsson of Johns Hopkins University has 
made such an examination and his results, published in a 
review of Holand’s book, are highly damaging to the au- 
thor’s claim to serious scholarship.*® He finds that Mr. 
Holand has been careless in his use and selection of terms, 
that he has quoted authorities incorrectly, that he has made 
questionable translations, and that he has introduced irrele- 
vant materials into his discussion, apparently expecting his 
readers to accept them as dependable evidence. It will not 
be necessary to make note of all the errors and irrelevancies 
that Dr. Einarsson has pointed out — there must be at least 
twenty. The review should be read by all who put any 
trust whatever in Mr. Holand’s method of dealing with evi- 
dence. It may be advisable, however, to give a few char- 
acteristic specimens. 

“The terms dgégr (day’s journey) and dags sigling,” 
writes Mr. Holand, “were used by Scandinavian sailors in 
the Middle Ages as a definite unit of distance, equal to about 
75 English miles.” This is no doubt true of dags sigling 
(day’s sailing) ; but dggr was always used as a unit of time, 


* Speculum: A Journal of Mediaeval Studies, 8: 400-408 (July, 1933). 
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designating twelve and sometimes twenty-four hours, never 
as a unit of distance.'® The most suspicious word in the 
inscription is opdagelsefarp (exploration journey). Op- 
dagelse (discovery) is a German or possibly a Dutch loan 
word which does not appear in any northern source before 
1575. Mr. Holand, hoping, it seems, to escape the evi- 
dence of external origin, connects it with the Old Norse 
phrase daga uppi; but the quotation on which he depends to 
establish this and which he translates “one is revealed by 
the coming of dawn,” should, according to Dr. Einarsson, 
be rendered, “ one is taken by surprise, overtaken by dawn.” 
Mr. Holand’s attempt to relate opdagelse to a Norse dia- 
lect word aabendaga also proves a failure. In this case he 
confuses the prefix aaben (open) with op (up). ‘One of 
Holand’s worst mistakes is made in discussing the forms 
man, mans of the inscription.”’ In this part of his discussion 
he confuses the Old Norse word mapr (man) with man, 
which usually means slave; the less important members of a 
household may also be called man in a collective sense. Dr. 
Einarsson’s discussion of these matters is too technical to 
allow a brief summary, but the results are not to Mr. Ho- 
land’s credit.?° 

Dr. Einarsson does not argue that Mr. Holand is neces- 
sarily on the wrong track in all of his many deductions. 
What he does claim is that his attempt to prove that the 
language of the inscription is good fourteenth-century Nor- 
wegian or Swedish is a failure. In his own words: 

I believe this discussion of Holand’s linguistic commentary shows 
that his statements have to be taken with a grain of salt. I should 
not be surprised if more errors were to be found in his quotations of 


Norwegian and Swedish sources which I have not had at hand and 
have thus been unable to control.”* 


Perhaps the writer may be allowed to add a note to Mr. 


* Speculum, 8: 403. 
*” Flom, in Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, 1910, p. 117; 
Speculum, 8: 404-407. 
™ Speculum, 8: 407. 
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Holand’s commentary on the symbol ¢, which he finds used 
as an abbreviation of obit. This he regards as the letter 6, 
and his explanation of how this letter came to have this 
peculiar function is worth quoting. “‘ This was probably less 
due to a mistake in spelling than to the thought that, as ¢ 
was the last letter of the alphabet, it better symbolized 
death than did 0.” 2? It would be difficult to pack a greater 
number of misconceptions into a single sentence than Mr. 
Holand has done in this case. The obituary calendar that 
serves to illustrate his point is in Latin, not in Old Danish. 
The last letter in the Latin alphabet was z and not 6. The 
Latin alphabet, moreover, had no letter 6. The ¢ of the 
calendar was one of several abbreviations for obit and was 
used wherever Latin was written; it had nothing to do with 
the Old Danish 6. 

In his article in the New England Quarterly, Mr. Ho- 
land speaks of the rune master as a “ semi-literate soldier” 
from whom one could not expect much in the way of literary 
accuracy. Only two or three years earlier we had read 
that the “writer of this strange inscription was an artist in 
paleography,” one who had “considerable skill in the art 
of cutting runes or similar handicraft.” He states further 
“that while the inscription linguistically shows many errors, 
it has epigraphically none.” ** These statements appear 
to be mutually contradictory. That a “semi-literate sol- 
dier”’ could have produced something so perfect in execution 
as the Kensington runes, while, of course not wholly impos- 
sible, is very unlikely and difficult to believe. 

The rune master, whatever his rank and education, knew 
the runic alphabet that was in general use in the fourteenth 
century and used most of its characters. In addition he 
employed several symbols, seven in all, which are not known 
to belong to that period. The question to be answered by 
those who accept the stone as authentic then becomes merely 


™ Holand, Kensington Stone, 113. 
™ New England Quarterly, 8:49; Holand, Kensington Stone, 6, 106. 
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this: were these runes in actual use in the fourteenth cen- 
tury? If not, how can we account for them? 

As usual Mr. Holand is able to produce what seems a 
satisfactory answer. The soldier had forgotten the con- 
ventional runic forms, but he could still remember the Latin 
alphabet and proceeded to adapt some of its characters to 
his immediate purpose.?4 Mr. Holand is able to show that 
letters resembling five of the seven characters in question 
can be found in manuscripts from the fourteenth century. 
This, however, is of no help, since it does not prove that 
they ever were used in runic inscriptions, nor does it avail 
much to point to the Kensington stone. Its authenticity 
has been challenged, and until this is vindicated it cannot be 
used as evidence. 

In the list of seven symbols there is one, the A-rune, 
shaped like the Greek letter X with a small hook on its 
upper branch on the right side, which is found to have been 
used in other inscriptions. These occurrences appear to 
be late, however, and almost limited to the Swedish pro- 
vince of Dalarne. This is an unfortunate circumstance, 
especially since Professor Flom, for linguistic reasons, con- 
cludes that the dialect of the inscription is the dialect of 
that province, which conclusion Mr. Holand does his best 
to overthrow.?® 

The most scholarly, one might almost say the only schol- 
arly, discussion of the Kensington problem that has appeared 
to date is the paper by Professor Flom referred to above. 
In this the author examines all the facts and weighs all 
the considerations that had come into the discussion by 
1910. So far as the writer knows, Professor Flom is the 
only competent scholar who has attempted to deal with the 
runological aspects of the problem. Though the subject 
of frequent attack in the twenty-five years that have passed, 

* Holand, Kensington Stone, 108. 


* Flom, in Illinois State Historical Society, Transactions, 1910, p. 117; 
Holand, Kensington Stone, 119-124. 
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his important conclusions remain unshaken. Unfortunately 
the paper appeared in a publication that is not generally 
accessible and is therefore not so widely known as it de- 
serves to be. It is to be hoped that some day in the not 
too distant future it may be republished, perhaps in a re- 
vised and extended form, since among scholars on this side 
of the sea Professor Flom is best qualified to speak the de- 
cisive word. 

To bolster up his argument on the historical side, Mr. 
Holand has added to the Kensington Stone a chapter on 
““Corroborative Finds,” in which he makes certain claims 
that should not go unchallenged. He lists three Swedish 
battle-axes, a hatchet, a spearhead, and a fire steel which 
have been unearthed in Minnesota and Wisconsin and 
which he is sure belonged to the Paul Knutson expedition. 
Of the first he writes: “‘ The reason this implement is called 
a battle-axe is that it is clearly not meant for chopping.” 
Of the second he says: “Its use was clearly the same as 
that of the other.” But now comes Dr. Einarsson with the 
disconcerting information that axes of the same shape have 
‘modern Scandinavian parallels” and that these are actu- 
ally used in dressing wood. ‘“ The axe is designed to smooth 
the walls of log houses, and ‘the ridges (bil-backana) must 
be there so that the worker need not strike his fingers against 
the wall.’”’2* “It is obvious,” remarks Mr. Holand, “that 
these four axes [the two mentioned above, a third, and a 
hatchet] are from the same period and the same region.” 
If that be true, nothing more need be said. Since they are 
all likely to be of modern manufacture, their usefulness as 
evidence is nil. 

As to the fire steel, one need only call attention to the 
statement of the finder: “The fire steel is just the same 


* Holand, Kensington Stone, 158, 160; Speculum, 8:402. Dr. Einars- 
son refers to K. P. Petterson, “ Lantmannaredskap i Nagu,” in Folk- 
loristiska och etnografiska studier, 2: 131-197 (Helsingfors, 1917). Nagu 
is an island in the Abo group. 
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size and form as the fire-steels which my grandmother used 
65 or 66 years ago.”*7. The statement is dated June 8, 
1914. How anyone, in the face of this statement, can 
claim a medieval origin for the steel is difficult to under- 
stand. The spearhead looks like a fine specimen of the 
blacksmith’s craft, but it need be neither Scandinavian nor 
medieval. Spearheads were made in all lands and in a 
great variety of forms; individual smiths had their own 
patterns. One need go no farther than Webster’s New 
International Dictionary (see under “lance’’) to find a pic- 
ture of such a head, which, except for the length of the 
blade, has all the essential characteristics of the one shown 
in Holand’s book.*® 

If the Kensington inscription is a forgery, as the writer 
believes it to be, one wishes to know why such a fraud was 
perpetrated. Two choices have been suggested: the forger 
may have wished to add strength to the belief in the Vin- 
land narratives, which were much in debate in the seventies 
and eighties; or he may have intended to foist a new sort 
of hoax on credulous citizens for the enjoyment that the 
inevitable discussion would bring. The writer prefers the 
latter alternative as the one that produces the fewer prob- 
lems. If this is the correct solution two or three things 
seem quite evident. 

First, the hoax was the work of two men—one who 
could probably make some claim to scholarship, and an- 
other who had considerable skill as a stonecutter. These 
two could have chiseled the inscription at their leisure in a 

*™ Holand, Kensington Stone, 167. 

* Most of the weapons unearthed in the Northwest seem to have 
come from the storehouses of the Hudson’s Bay Company or of the 
French traders. In an account of work done on behalf of the French 
king by a blacksmith in Detroit, lances, axes, and arrowheads made to fit 
out an expedition to the Sioux are mentioned. Professor Theodore C. 
Pease of the University of Illinois has a photostatic copy of this docu- 
ment, which is in the Archives Nationales, Colonies, 11 A, vol. 117, folios 
43-47. See also Theodore C. Pease and Raymond C. Werner, eds., The 


French Foundations, 1680-1693, 165 (Illinois Historical Collections, 
vol. 23—1934). 
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shop and afterward planted it where it was found some 
years later. It is, of course, possible that one man did all 
the work; but the weight of the stone, more than two hun- 
dred pounds, makes this an unlikely supposition. Second, 
the stone scarcely can have been planted later than the early 
eighties. Some time in 1884 seems to be the latest possible 
date, for in that year a home was established only five hun- 
dred feet away from the site where the stone was found. 
Third, the theory that the forgery was intended as a hoax 
disposes of all the problems that the inscription has raised. 
A forger who is preparing a fraud of this sort does not 
have to be consistent on all points. In his syntax, in his 
choice of runes, and in his dealing with geographical facts 
he is likely to allow himself much freedom, always being 
careful, of course, not to wander too far afield. 
LAURENCE M. LARSON 
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When Oscar Wilde arrived in New York Harbor on Janu- 
ary 2, 1882, ready to begin an American lecturing tour which 
was to occupy nearly twelve months and which was to in- 
clude appearances in cities as far separated as Chicago, Den- 
ver, and San Francisco, he was a young man of twenty-seven, 
striking in appearance, somewhat eccentric in dress, and fa- 
mous rather for his aesthetic doctrines than for any tangible 
achievements in art. To be sure, he had to his credit a 
book of poems, published the year before but in the main 
consisting of verse which had already seen print in obscure 
periodicals. Perhaps the best known of these fugitive bits 
were two sonnets which he had dedicated to Ellen Terry. 
But Wilde’s career as playwright and novelist was still in 
the future, and America accepted the young Irish aesthete 
more as an emissary of a peculiar cult than as a distinguished 
man of letters. Nevertheless, American audiences were 
eager to hear at first hand what all this pother about aes- 
theticism actually was, and curiosity if nothing else impelled 
them to see what Oscar Wilde had to say. 

Originally planning to spend only a few months in the 
United States, Wilde was induced by the popularity of his 
first lectures to remain for a longer time. His initial ap- 
pearance at Chickering Hall, New York, on January 9, 
1882, was followed by readings in Baltimore, Washington, 
and Boston.! His Boston lecture, the fourth of the series, 
was attended by a demonstration on the part of Harvard 
students which had reverberations throughout the country. 


*See an account of Wilde’s “American Lectures” by the manager of 
his tour, W. F. Morse, in Oscar Wilde, Writings, 1: 75, 79 (London and 
New York, 1907). There is some doubt about the sequence of these lec- 
tures, but Morse is obviously the best authority. 
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Stimulated by the unconventional dress which Wilde usually 
wore on the platform and no doubt incited by some rather 
insolent newspaper notices of the speaker, sixty collegians 
trooped in to their allotted seats with absurd clothes and 
even more absurd demeanor. To quote one of Wilde's 
biographers: “. . . all were dressed in swallow-tail coats, 
knee-breeches, flowing wigs and green ties. They all wore 
large lilies in their buttonholes, and each man carried a huge 
sunflower as he limped along.” * But the point of the jest 
was lost, since Wilde had been warned of the imminent 
demonstration and turned the tables on his hecklers by ap- 
pearing in ordinary evening clothes. The story of this lec- 
ture, however, did not lose in the newspaper retelling, and 
to its perpetuation Wilde no doubt owed some of the curious 
audiences which paid to hear their own artistic accomplish- 
ments belittled and their pretensions vilified. 

From Boston Wilde went to Philadelphia, thence to Al- 
bany, Rochester, and Buffalo, and finally, striking definitely 
westward, to Chicago, where he spoke twice to rather small 
audiences. The next leg of his journey brought him to the 
Twin Cities, where he delivered addresses in Minneapolis 
on March 15 and in St. Paul on March 16. But before dis- 
cussing his Minnesota reception it will be of interest to 
notice the first repercussions of the new cult of aestheticism 
as revealed in the local press. 

The day after Wilde’s arrival in New York the St. Paul 
and Minneapolis Pioneer Press carried an announcement of 
the newcomer’s landing, with a subhead as follows: ‘‘ The 
Distinguished Lily-Consumer of England, Oscar Wilde, 
Reached New York —An Interview With the Utterly Ut- 
ter Young Man.” Copying the report of one of the east- 
ern papers, the Pioneer Press declared that ‘Mr. Wilde 
appeared like a good natured, tall, well dressed, somewhat 
enthusiastic young man who was not at all averse to the 


*Robert H. Sherard, The Life of Oscar Wilde, 202 (New York, 
1928). 
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American process of interviewing.” Following this descrip- 
tion appeared a detailed account of Wilde’s life and fore- 
bears. 

On January 4 the Emma Abbott Grand Opera Company 
was to give a production in St. Paul of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan work Patience. The Pioneer Press had already 
advertised this performance in a notice which described 
Patience as “ the intensely utter.” Now it will be remem- 
bered that this particular operetta had as the butt of its 
innocuous satire the very cult of aestheticism which Wilde 
represented; and, further, that the character of Reginald 
Bunthorne was popularly conceived to be drawn directly 
from Wilde himself. As a consequence, the first real con- 
tact that Minnesota audiences had with the new gospel was 
one hardly calculated to inspire respect for it. As the Pio- 
neer Press aptly remarked: 

Although the aesthetic craze has not yet reached St. Paul, everybody 
is familiar with the manifestations of it through the columns of de- 
scriptions of the actions and utterances of the aesthetes which have 
appeared in the newspapers, and consequently there will be no lack of 


appreciation of the delicate satire as well as of the palpable hits of the 
amusing burlesque.* 


During the weeks following the St. Paul production of 
Patience, reports of Wilde’s eastern lectures or remarks 
about the personality of the new celebrity were constantly 
filtering into the local papers. Thus on January 8 the Pio- 
neer Press contained a detailed account of Wilde’s arrival, 
together with comments from New York and Chicago jour- 
nals. A week later the same paper printed two columns 
of extracts from the Boston Herald and from Wilde’s own 
lectures. As a whole the tone of these excerpts was lauda- 
tory; Wilde’s personal mannerisms and affectations were 
discounted and his technical ability praised. On January 16 
the Pioneer Press quoted the Chicago Tribune’s account of 
the lecturer and on January 22 it referred editorially to 


* Pioneer Press (St. Paul and Minneapolis), January 2, 4, 1882. 
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Wilde’s experiences in New York. Also scattered through 
the various issues of the same paper about this time were 
personal items of the following tenor: “Oscar Wilde, the 
aesthetic apostle, is making money by his alleged lectures.” 
And “A Washington paper sizes up Oscar Wide as ‘an 
emasculator of ideas.’”* It is not hard to trace a growing 
contempt in the allusions to the Irish aesthete as his ideas 
and his peccadilloes became more familiar. Thus on Janu- 
ary 31 the Pioneer Press remarked: ‘The wild aesthete 
exhibited his thin legs and ample locks to an agravating 
[sic] array of empty benches in Baltimore, which would 
indicate an elevated social scale in the Monumental city.” 
And a few weeks later, in the Washington’s birthday issue: 
“Oscar Wilde says the American newspapers are comic 
without being amusing. Fact is they have been treating 
a comical subject, and it isn’t singular that the subject isn’t 
amused.”” The Duluth Tribune joined the chorus of criti- 
cism too. The issue of February 17 commented on Wilde’s 
Chicago appearance and pointed out that “ the aesthetic Chi- 
cagoans forgot their pork-sticking and grain-gambling to go 
hear him.” If the spectators were not pleased, they were 
at least attentive. 

Oscar’s knee-breeches and flowing hair were novel sights, and the 
audience feasted their eyes upon them, but the lecturer didn’t seem 
to “take” half as well as vaccination. Oscar, of course, spoke of the 
“ beautiful in art,” and the “ joy in art,” and it was all Greek to the 
men and women who listened to him. Had he spoken of the “ beauti- 
ful in grain” or the “joy in pork” he would have been understood 
and appreciated, but Chicago knows only one art —that of making 
money. The Apostle of the Utter evidently has not learned how to 
suit himself to his audience. 

Obviously, then, the more publicity that Wilde received, 
the more satirical became the allusions to him. Rarely 
were his ideas seriously analyzed or considered; the whole 
attention was focused on his eccentric deportment and his 
freakish dress. No modern press agent or propagandist 


* Pioneer Press, January 25, 29, 1882. 
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could have done a better job of inciting popular disfavor 
toward an individual or a movement than the press of 
the eighties did toward Oscar Wilde. Asa result, when the 
lecturer himself stepped off the train in Minneapolis on 
the afternoon of March 15, 1882, and went directly to the 
Nicollet House, the general reaction of the public toward 
him was one of curiosity and not always too polite contempt. 

The advance notice of Wilde’s lecture in the Minneapolis 
Tribune of March 14, 1882, was hardly of the most compli- 
mentary nature: 

This “boss English sunflower ” will appear Wednesday evening in 
the Academy of Music “in full bloom,” and tell his audience — 
should he be fortunate enough to have one — what he knows about 
“The English Renaissance.” 

But much more forthright was the comment of the St. Paul 
Globe, which had appeared the previous Sunday, March 12: 
Oscar is the best advertised menagerie this country has ever enjoyed. 
. . . This utterly, all but and entirely if, concentrated too too young 
man has secured more gratuitous notoriety than any Wilde animal 
which has heretofore landed on these hospitable shores. 

Following an official announcement of Wilde’s lecture, the 
Globe critic vented his contempt in verse of a sort: 

He’s happy as a big sunflower, 
He rides upon a lily, 


Feeds on daffadowndilly 
And rakes in the ducats— by jimminy. 


The Pioneer Press, too, seized the opportunity and editori- 
alized in the issue of March 15 on the “Apostle of the 
Utter,”’ a tart discussion in which the true aestheticism of 
Ruskin, as revealed in Fors Clavigera, was upheld and 
praised, whereas the pseudo aestheticism of Wilde was ridi- 
culed. ‘It becomes a hodge-podge of oddities in gesture 
and expression, and loses all squeamishness as to the scrap 
bag from which they are drawn.”” The Pioneer Press even 
denied Wilde ability in his own field, opining that his poetry 
“has no more gleams of the genuine aestheticism than has 
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that of Bunthorne whom he, or his manager rather, chooses 
to send before him as an advertising agent. It is all a 
farce; and since nobody can be deceived, everybody is happy 
while the receipts come in handsomely.” 

Wilde’s first Twin City lecture was given Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 15, at the Academy of Music in Minneapolis. 
To a small but curious audience numbering about two hun- 
dred and fifty the lecturer spoke on ‘‘ The English Renais- 
sance,”’ a subject which he again discussed the following 
night at the St. Paul Opera House.® Journalistic comment 
on this lecture was almost embarrassingly candid. The 
Globe curtly said that ‘Wilde Oscar amused the young 
Minneapolitan aesthetes at the Academy of Music last eve- 
ning,” but the other local papers were both more splenetic 
and more loquacious. The Tribune of March 16 printed 
a long review entitled in part “An ‘Ass-Thete,’’’ which was 
at once an account of an interview with Wilde and a report 
of his lecture. Thus the writer began by sneering at the 
aesthete’s dress and physique. In his hotel room Wilde 
had arisen languidly to greet the reporter and had extended 
a “lily white hand.” Wilde’s appearance was also made 
somewhat less leonine, according to the Tribune, by the fact 
that he was pigeon-toed. As for the lecture itself, it was 
flat and insipid. 

From the time the speaker commenced to his closing sentence, he kept 
up the same unvarying endless drawl, without modulating his voice 
or making a single gesture, giving one the impression that he was a 
prize monkey wound up, and warranted to talk for an hour and a 
half without stopping. 

Wilde’s reception, the Tribune noted, was cold and apa- 
thetic. Indeed, his English was hard to understand. In 
regard to the substance of the talk the review did not go 
into great detail. Wilde said, briefly, that the truths of 
art cannot be taught; they must be revealed. He thought 


* Since Wilde’s fee was two hundred and fifty dollars and the admis- 
sion prices ranged from seventy-five cents to a dollar, it is obvious that 
the sponsor of the lecture lost money. 
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that beauty must be introduced into common life and a love 
of art be inculcated among the peasantry. As beauty is the 
one thing worth living for, the beautiful and the useful must 
be combined. These scattered impressions the Tribune re- 
ported succinctly, and without further comment. 

The digest of the same lecture in the Pioneer Press was 
somewhat more detailed and stressed even more the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the speaker. The account began by 
stating that ‘‘ The audience was bright and appreciative, but 
they were cultured enough to know that the lecture would 
be a series of artistic platitudes without the slightest trace 
of artistic revolution.” Then the reviewer criticized the 
plainness of the stage setting, which, with its bad drops, its 
two lonely looking chairs, and its heavy table on which re- 
posed the inevitable glass of water, must have been dingy 
indeed. But the lecturer himself furnished the necessary 
color, for Wilde did not choose to abandon in the West the 
eccentric evening garb which had brought him so much no- 
toriety in the East. 

His long and bushy hair crowded in front of his ears and nearly to his 
eyes, but it was brushed well off his forehead. He wore a low-necked 
shirt with a turned-down collar and large white necktie, a black vel- 
vet cut-away coat, and vest of the same material, knee breeches, long, 
black stockings and low shoes with bows, a heavy gold seal hung to 
a watch guard from a fob pocket. The poet had no flower in the 
lappel [sic] of his coat. 

In addition Wilde flaunted white kid gloves, and spoke 
monotonously with a strongly English pronunciation. Ac- 
cording to the Pioneer Press, the difficulty of understanding 
him kept the audience from being lulled to sleep. 

Nevertheless, the report intimated that Wilde’s ideas 
were worth serious consideration, since it went to some 
length to recount the more striking suggestions. Wilde, 
the Pioneer Press declared, urged bright and simple dress 
for both sexes, pleaded for soft and harmonious color 
schemes, and spoke in favor of a distinctive but simple na- 
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tive architecture. Great art is local, the lecturer insisted, 
and should be autochthonous as well. He advised Ameri- 
cans desirous of improving their artistic life to go to the 
meadows or the docks of a great city for subjects, and to 
use the buffalo and the wild deer as judiciously and as effec- 
tively as the Japanese had used the stork. Finally, Wilde 
opined, America should use liberally and with taste the 
quantities of native marble which were free to the taker 
and which excelled even the Greek stone in variety of color; 
or America should go back to the painful red brick of the 
Puritan fathers. 

Wilde’s final Minnesota appearance was at the St. Paul 
Opera House on Thursday evening, March 16. He did 
not change his subject but apparently he did allow certain 
small variations to creep into his discourse, and he certainly 
“refined” his costume. According to the report which ap- 
peared in the Globe the following day, Wilde “‘ was dressed 
in purple silk velvet, wide sleeves, cut away coat and knee 
breeches. One hand was encased in a white kid glove and 
the other sported a lace handkerchief. A long lace neck 
tie, with bow in front, encircled his neck.” Such extrava- 
gance of dress, one may be sure, was not lost on the audience 
and unquestionably did much to vitiate whatever truths 
Wilde could bring across the Atlantic. Nor did it help 
matters much to remember, as one of Wilde’s biographers 
apologetically suggests, that the lecturer’s garb had much 
in common with the court dress of the English gentleman.* 

The substance of this address was again mainly art. Ac- 
cording to the Globe, Wilde “ was shocked by our buildings, 
by the mud in the streets, and especially by the rooms and 
furniture in the hotels.” The lecture was described in gen- 
eral as well worded, melodious, and without annoying men- 
tal stimulation. The “smooth sentences of a languid poet” 
were pleasing aurally, and certainly must have been profit- 


* Morse, in Wilde, Writings, 1:77. 
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able. This view was echoed by the Pioneer Press in a 
short squib which appeared on March 17, the paper appar- 
ently disdaining to allot any more of its valuable space to 
the foibles of Wilde: 

Oscar Wilde claimed the usual privilege of the peripatetic foreigner, 
and made several slighting references to American institutions. We 
are used to that sort of thing, however, and the only time he really 
trod on St. Paul toes was when he asserted that our streets were dirty. 
That is a sensitive point with all St. Paul people, except the city 
authorities, whose business it is to keep the streets clean. 

From such reviews it is not impossible to conclude that what- 
ever Wilde’s visit did mean to the Twin Cities, it certainly 
had no lasting effect, and it obviously did nothing to put 
into more favorable light the gospel of aestheticism. The 
Globe did end its report of the lecture with the apathetic 
admission that America could stand more art in its daily 
life, but implied very strongly that Wilde was not the man 
to bring about that consummation. Indeed, one feels that 
when Wilde donned his famous fur-collared, green overcoat 
and boarded the train for Omaha to spread his cult of the 
new art across the Missouri, his final impression on Min- 
nesotans was that of a personable charlatan, amused and 
amusing. 

Several factors tend toward this conclusion. In the first 
place, the newspaper publicity that Wilde received almost 
as soon as he landed in the United States was not calculated 
to impress favorably the people who were to hear him. Al- 
most invariably the press notices emphasized his witticisms 
and his personal appearance rather than his ideas. Such a 
remark as he made upon disembarking in New York, to the 
effect that he was disappointed in the Atlantic Ocean, re- 
ceived more attention than his really keen appraisal of art 
in daily life. His affectations of dress (for no one appar- 
ently ever thought that a sane man might wear knee breeches 
and silk stockings because he sincerely believed in them), 
his “languid” airs, his condemnation of American taste — 
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all these made juicy copy; and the journalists were not slow 
in taking advantage of the fact. 

Secondly, Wilde’s own attitude was hardly conducive to 
effective proselyting. Originally he had planned to give 
only one lecture, ‘The English Renaissance,’ but soon he 
compromised and alternated that with ‘The Decorative 
Arts.” * Nevertheless, by the time Wilde had gone half 
way across the country, both lectures had been so quoted 
and commented on that their substance must have been rea- 
sonably familiar to a majority of every audience that he 
faced. The fact that this familiarity did not decrease ap- 
preciably the numbers of people who thronged to hear him 
must be interpreted to mean that curiosity and not a genuine 
interest in his doctrine impelled his hearers. Furthermore, 
although he must have known that his words were already 
a subject for comment, he made no effort to win his audi- 
ences by either gesture or vocal charm. All the Minnesota 
reports of his lectures agree that the speaker was monoto- 
nous and stiff in delivery; yet at Oxford Wilde had been 
known for his “golden voice.”* Obviously a man who 
would not take the trouble to be either original or pleasing 
and who seemed to glory in eccentricity was fair game. 

Yet the Minnesota press did not make the mistake of 
undervaluing Wilde’s intellectual ability. As the Pioneer 
Press for March 14 stated: “Whoever argues that Mr. 
Wilde lacks intelligence is most decidedly mistaken. He is 
a thoroughly educated and very bright man and has made 
an impression wonderful in one so young.” Indeed the 
Pioneer Press was fairer in its digest of Wilde’s artistic 
ideas than the eastern papers often had been. But even 
though Minnesota journalists were frank to admit that 
Wilde’s message was worth taking to heart, they found it 
almost impossible to divorce that message from the man 


* Morse, in Wilde, Writings, 1:95. 
*G. J. Renier, Oscar Wilde, 7 (Edinburgh, 1933). 
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himself. On his American tour Wilde revealed himself as 
clever and tactless, amusing but simpering, half poseur and 
half iconoclast. It is no wonder that Twin City audiences 
dismissed him as a harmless gentleman, not so far removed 
from the level of Barnum’s freaks. 

Joun T. FLANAGAN 


UNIversITy oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


°A provincial reverberation of Wilde’s visit appears in the Dodge 
Center Index of December 30, 1882, which carries an account of a Christ- 
mas masquerade that had been given in the community and had been at- 
tended by dancers in motley dress. “The best impersonation costume 
present,” reads the account, “ was that representing Oscar Wilde, worn 
by Cordy Severance, of Mantorville. He was dressed a la Wild[e], 
knee breeches, big buckled shoes, low collar, sunflower and all, and got 
around with the esthetic, languid air of the champion of lah dadahism in 
a style that was button-bursting to see.” 

















THE MINNESOTA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY IN 1935 


Like most other institutions, the Minnesota Historical 
Society has need of an annual review, made from a broad 
perspective, of its many and varied activities. There is a 
swirl of day-by-day work; we confront an endless procession 
of problems, little and big; the worthwhile tasks that we 
cannot tackle sometimes darken our immediate horizon; we 
try to look ahead and to work out plans for the future; and 
now and then, to employ the words of a popular song, 
things seem to go “round and round.” A survey of what 
has actually been accomplished over a twelvemonth period 
tends to clear the air. Details fit into large patterns; one 
activity is seen to have an organic relation to another; 
sometimes we are astonished to see how much progress 
there has been; and in the end our larger purposes and ob- 
jectives stand out clearly. 

The society has sponsored historical sessions and pro- 
grams on four occasions during the year. The eighty-sixth 
annual meeting, held on January 21, was well attended in 
all its sessions and reached a climax in an annual address 
delivered by Professor Albert E. Jenks on “ Recent Dis- 
coveries in Minnesota Prehistory.” In the spring, on April 
16, about two hundred persons assembled for the presen- 
tation of “An Animated Map of Canada” by Dr. Lawrence 
J. Burpee, the noted Canadian historian. The thirteenth 
annual summer convention, unlike that of 1934, which was 
limited to one day and exploited neighborhood historic 
shrines, was a full-length tour, with stops and programs at 
no fewer than nine places. It was held from June 13 to 15 
and focused attention upon the history of the Minnesota 
Valley from old Traverse des Sioux to Lac qui Parle. The 
return to the Twin Cities was by way of Willmar and Glen- 
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coe. The Lac qui Parle session, which celebrated the cen- 
tennial of the founding of an important Indian mission at 
that place, attracted an audience of more than a thousand 
people. The final meeting of the year was held on October 
21, when a large audience heard Dr. Grace Lee Nute tell of 
her sleuth-like adventures in England and France in “ Track- 
ing Down the First French Explorers of Minnesota.” 

During the year the society has enrolled 89 new mem- 
bers, but unfortunately this gain has been more than offset 
by the deaths of 55 members and the withdrawal of 50, so 
that the active membership today is 1,370 as compared with 
1,386 a year ago. Regrettable as is even this slight loss, 
it is evident that the membership has substantially held its 
own, and it is encouraging to note that in December alone 
26 new members were enrolled. The number of subscrib- 
ing schools and libraries has increased from 181 to 186 and 
the institutional membership from 35 to 42. Active and 
institutional members and subscribers reach a grand total of 
1,598. As compared with most historical societies in the 
country, this is a somewhat impressive figure, but I believe 
that hundreds of Minnesotans not now affliated with the 
society could easily be persuaded to join through the quiet 
efforts of the present membership. No spectacular cam- 
paign is desired, but I call upon interested members to give 
the kind of effort here suggested and thus contribute to the 
strengthening of the society and its work. 

The society’s quarterly magazine, MINNESOTA History, 
completed its sixteenth volume in 1935. With more than 
twenty articles, numerous reviews, and other items, includ- 
ing an index, the issues will make up a volume of well over 
five hundred pages. No fewer than thirty-six authors, in- 
cluding Professor H. Hale Bellot of London, Stanley Vestal 
of Oklahoma, and Professor A. E. Jenks of Minnesota, 
have contributed to these pages. The articles range in sub- 
ject matter from Minnesota prehistory and problems of the 
French regime to such themes as frontier holidays, Indian 
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missions, hunting and wild life, and the survival of folk 
songs among immigrant people of the state, with a distinct 
tendency toward the exploitation of social and cultural his- 
tory. For some reason the magazine recently has attracted 
more comments than usual from readers and users. “I go 
through the quarterly minutely,” writes Professor Paxson 
of California, “always getting much out of it, and noting 
the way you are digging in to the life of things.” Professor 
Schlesinger of Harvard offers this opinion, “I place MINNE- 
soTA History in the front rank of American historical 
periodicals.” And to Dean Ford one issue of the magazine 
gave ‘“‘a vivid picture of an astonishing and varied interest 
in the society and in state and local history.” 

The Guide to the Personal Papers in the society's manu- 
script collections, published early in 1935, has met with a 
cordial response from other historical societies and libraries 
and from scholars. Most of the comments emphasize its 
utility as a possible model for similar publications by other 
institutions. Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of publications 
for the National Archives, goes so far as to characterize it 
as ‘the most adequate thing of the sort that has ever been 
published in this country.”’ In the same series of bulletins, 
the society’s rules for Copying Manuscripts, as worked out 
in the manuscript division in the last decade and a half, have 
been made available to the scholarly world. A much needed 
bibliography of Minnesota territorial documents, compiled 
by Esther Jerabek, is now in press. Other editorial enter- 
prises under way include a volume of Red River Valley 
missionary documents, a bibliography of the writings of 
Warren Uphan, a check list of Minnesota fiction, a guide to 
the society’s collection of the records of organizations and 
institutions, a selection of the writings of James M. Good- 
hue, and the diary of Henry Lewis, frontier panoramist and 
traveler. During the year more than sixty short historical 
articles and news items have been furnished to the press 
through the twelve numbers of the Minnesota Historical 
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News; and the service to officials and libraries represented 
by the quarterly Check List of Minnesota Public Documents 
has been continued. 

As the wide-reaching activities of the society become 
better known and appreciated throughout the state, they 
yield rich fruits for the society’s program of collecting 
and preserving library, manuscript, and museum materials. 
The fruit does not gather itself, however, and the staff must 
plan and work with unwearying vigilance, sending out thou- 
sands of letters and requests and systematizing its efforts. 
In 1935 the library was enriched by the addition of 3,656 
books, pamphlets, and newspaper volumes — and sixty-one 
per cent of this number were gifts. Five years ago the 
library contained 171,000 items; a year ago it counted 
181,550; today the figure is 185,206. Currently received 
periodicals total 1,268, of which 605 are published in Min- 
nesota ; and the society is filing 551 current newspapers, 481 
of which are published in Minnesota. An extraordinary 
gift of the past year was a collection of more than three 
hundred volumes of German-language newspapers received 
from the National Weeklies of Winona, a firm that repre- 
sents the consolidation of nearly fifty German papers previ- 
ously published in various parts of the United States and 
Canada. This gift, consisting of files accumulated in the 
long processes of consolidation, will give new importance to 
the society’s materials for the study of the German element 
in America. Another interesting acquisition is a series of 
Nonpartisan League newspapers, including files of the 
league’s state publications in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Idaho. Among scores and even 
hundreds of interesting general library accessions, only three 
will be mentioned here: a copy of the rare first edition, in 
Swedish, of Pehr Kalm’s “ Travels into North America”; 
a priceless collection of pamphlets originally collected by 
Governor Alexander Ramsey; and a file of the Lutheran 
Church Quarterly, running from 1849 to 1934. A number 
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of organizations interested in building up special collections 
of material in the society’s library have continued their ac- 
tivity in this generous cause during the past year. 

There is something stirring, even dramatic, about the 
growth of the society’s collection of manuscripts — unique 
records saved for the uses of present and future historians. 
During the past year 186 accessions of manuscripts were re- 
ceived, an increase of forty over those for 1934. Sixty-five 
accessions came in the last three months of 1935, a larger 
number than has been received during any previous quarter 
in the history of the society. The new manuscript materials 
are varied in subject matter and excellent in quality. They 
include a diary and a large collection of letters of Joseph A. 
Wheelock, pioneer journalist; the papers of Clarence H. 
Eckles and Dean Alfred Owre, two notable figures in Amer- 
ican professional education, one in agriculture and dairying, 
the other in dentistry; about fifty letters written to Emil 
Oberhoffer, for two decades conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra; and additions to the papers of such 
men as Alexander Ramsey, Minnesota’s first territorial gov- 
ernor, the Pond brothers, pioneer missionaries, Frederick 
Leavenworth, frontier surveyor, and Benjamin Densmore, 
prominent figure in Red Wing and state pioneer history. 
Negotiations with Mrs. Lind for the acquisition of the pa- 
pers of Governor John Lind reached a head just after the 
close of the year, and the society, thanks to Mrs. Lind’s 
public spirit, has now received this collection, which takes 
rank as one of the most significant groups of papers in its 
possession. 

New manuscript items of special interest are so many that 
they defy even listing in the present report. Notable is 
the original manuscript of Bishop Baraga’s Ojibway gram- 
mar, recently received from England. Newly acquired dia- 
ries — day-by-day mirrors of events and thoughts — include, 
either as originals or as transcripts, those of Daniel M. 
Storer of Shakopee, extending from 1849 to 1905; of Zina 
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M. Chase, picturing social life at Stillwater in the sixties; 
of Robert Watson, recording a trip up the Mississippi from 
Galena to St. Paul in 1850; and of Major Ebenezer O. 
Rice, telling of the Sully expedition to the plains in 1864. 
Reminiscences include those of Andrus R. Merritt, one of 
the “‘seven iron men” of Mesabi fame, and of David M. 
Fyffe, a Scot who came to America in 1882 as the manager 
of the American Land and Colonization Company of Scot- 
land. Among numerous records of organizations may be 
mentioned those of a Turnverein over a sixty-year period, 
the charter and minutes of a local Minnesota grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, and the minutes of a county medical 
society. Additions to the archives of the Minnesota dio- 
cese of the Protestant Episcopal church include two account 
books and two scrapbooks kept by Bishop Whipple, and 
four or five groups of parish records. The society has con- 
tinued the use of the Leica camera for copying records that 
would not otherwise be available to users of its resources. 
Among materials so reproduced during the year are some 
ten thousand sheets of records of the Oakland Cemetery in 
St. Paul. These were placed on films and filed with the 
society by the cemetery association in order to insure the 
existence and preservation of a duplicate set. The society 
has continued to receive calendar cards for Minnesota ma- 
terials in the federal archives and it has also built up its 
calendar of Minnesota items published in eastern news- 
papers of the fifties, in some instances copying interesting 
letters and articles. 

The museum these many years has grown until it is stick- 
ing out at the elbows. The ever-present problem of space 
is necessarily taken into careful consideration by the society 
before it accepts additional museum gifts. Yet in 1935 
there were 617 objects added to the historical, archaeologi- 
cal, ethnological, and numismatic collections, and 3,300 pic- 
tures were received, bringing the picture collection as a 
whole to 51,213. The addition of sixty slides increased the 
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society's slide collection to 1,562, and 317 items were added 
to the collection of negatives. A noteworthy accession is 
an exceedingly rare volume containing sixty-four colored 
lithographs by J. O. Lewis, an artist who attended the 
Indian treaty negotiations at Prairie du Chien in 1825 and 
at Fond du Lac in 1826. 

Even in normal times, the society’s building is a very busy 
place, but in the past year alphabetical projects, reflecting 
society co-operation with the Federal Emergency Relief and 
Works Progress administrations, have accounted for an ex- 
traordinary stir and bustle. What has been accomplished ? 
The archival survey was pushed ahead vigorously in the 
winter and spring of 1935 with some thirty FERA field 
workers and a special supervisor. The fruits of their ef- 
forts were the completion of the survey of the state archives 
and of archival inventories in forty-five counties. Since in- 
ventories of the records of fifteen county courthouses had 
been made by the society in 1917 and three more were com- 
pleted under a recent CWA project, this meant that the 
job was done for sixty-three of our eighty-seven counties. 
Twenty-four counties remained, and in nineteen of these 
work was in progress when the FERA project ended. 
Sample inventories were also made of municipal archives, 
including those of Minneapolis and St. Paul, and of village 
and township records; and in one county a report was pre- 
pared on the records of churches, lodges, and various busi- 
ness or social organizations. 

All this work resulted in the building up of a central card 
inventory of immense value, but it was not complete. In 
December, 1935, therefore, a new project under WPA was 
set up with the purpose of completing the county inven- 
tories for the entire state and also of surveying historic 
sites, markers, monuments, buildings, trails, and cemeteries. 
This enterprise, with a staff of some thirty persons, is now 
in full swing under the competent supervision of Mr. Jacob 


Hodnefield, assisted by Miss Elizabeth Shippee and Mr. 
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Ralph D. Brown. A national survey of state and county 
archives is also in progress and its directors are planning 
to place additional funds behind the survey for Minnesota 
as already launched by the society. The superintendent has 
also been requested by the authorities at Washington to 
direct a survey of federal archives within the state of Min- 
nesota, and, if his many other alphabetical burdens do not 
bring on a fatal cardiac attack, he proposes to accept this 
new responsibility. Meanwhile, a general state historical 
project, started in 1934 under FERA auspices, was carried 
on until the summer of 1935, with an authorized personnel 
of thirty; in November, under WPA, the work was re- 
sumed; and it now has some thirty-six persons assigned to it. 

A detailed description of the results achieved through all 
this emergency work would transcend the limits of this re- 
port. The projects have involved many problems of per- 
sonnel and administration; and the quality of the work done 
has been marked by some unevenness. It is clear, however, 
that FERA and WPA have made possible the forwarding 
of many special projects which the members of the regular 
staff, carrying heavy routine duties, could not have accom- 
plished for many years, though they have dreamed of such 
projects, planned them, and in most instances given them 
the impetus of sustained work and energy. Among the 
more significant achievements must be mentioned the news- 
paper bibliography and inventory of files, a gigantic task 
that begins to approach completion under the leadership of 
the newspaper librarian, Mr. Arthur J. Larsen, with con- 
siderable assistance from other members of the staff; the 
Minnesota section for the national union list of newspapers, 
which was recently finished and sent off to Washington; the 
state and local archival inventory, once little more than a 
dream, now steadily nearing realization; the analytical pic- 
ture index, with ten thousand cards already made out, a bit 
of pioneering in a new field of historical service ; the fashion- 
ing of miniature models of fur-trading posts, Fort Snelling 
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as it was in 1850, and other pioneer scenes, which will prove 
significant additions to the society’s educational exhibits ; the 
indexing of the information packed into the early years of 
the Minnesota Pioneer, the first newspaper of frontier St. 
Paul; the transcribing of vast amounts of selected manu- 
script and newspaper materials of special historical signifi- 
cance and the translating of certain early German documents 
of importance; the detailed mapping, on a large scale, of 
the historic Red River trails; the indexing of the census 
of 1860; the indexing of Minnesota’s Civil War service rec- 
ords; the expanding of the society’s general Minnesota bio- 
graphical index; and the sorting and filing of sundry library 
collections of documents, including pamphlets and duplicate 
items. 

The society has also co-operated in forwarding various 
projects that are not under its own direction, including one 
for writers who, under the direction of Dr. Mabel Ulrich, 
are preparing a Minnesota state guide; and a number of 
library projects, especially one involving the compilation of a 
union list of magazines and periodicals in Twin City libraries. 

Even all this does not conclude the story of what FERA 
and WPA have meant to the society’s progress, for many 
important building improvements have been made or are 
now being made, with the generous co-operation of the cus- 
todian’s office. The skylights are being repaired; the win- 
dow casements are being weather-stripped; the building has 
been scrubbed, painted, replastered, polished, and renovated 
until it glistens like the “ shining morning face”’ of Shakes- 
peare’s schoolboy. A door has been cut from the audi- 
torium into the side corridor to facilitate ventilation and 
exit. Perhaps the largest enterprise of all, however, is a 
vast newspaper and archives filing hall that is being built 
along the south terrace. This will add to the society’s re- 
sources a room approximately 73 feet long, 22 feet wide, 
and deep enough for three stack floors. The project was 
started under FERA and continued under WPA, with a 
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grant from the state executive council for materials. It 
meets one of the grave problems facing the society, that of 
finding space in which to accommodate the expanding news- 
paper and archives collections. When stacks and shelves 
have been installed —and a special appropriation from the 
legislature must be obtained for this purpose — the rapidly 
growing collection of bound newspapers, one of the most 
precious of all our treasures, will have an adequate filing 
hall for the next fifteen or twenty years, and we shall also 
be equipped to deal with the problem of archival filing. 
Special projects unquestionably have their value, but the 
undramatic routine work of the staff in administering the 
society’s collections, handling incoming materials, and serv- 
ing the public is fundamental. In the library 2,455 items 
were catalogued during the year and 15,200 cards were 
added to the various card index files, yet despite valiant 
staff efforts cataloguing and recataloguing lagged behind the 
volume of accessions. The general Minnesota biographical 
index gained 1,699 cards through routine staff work and an 
additional 650 through WPA effort, a total in excess of 
2,300. Thirty-four special exhibits have been arranged by 
the museum; it is now installing the first of a number of 
miniature groups; problems of exhibit and storage space 
have become serious as a result of continued expansion; the 
arranging and cataloguing of new materials have been ac- 
complished in the routine course of things; some additional 
equipment has been secured, such as a cabinet for lantern 
slides; and several special tasks have been undertaken, such 
as the mounting of some seven hundred pictures on cloth. 
In the manuscript division a filing cabinet has been devised 
for film storage; adequate equipment has been secured for 
manuscript map filing; experimentation with Leica pho- 
tography has continued and not a little new equipment has 
been added; the arrangement of special collections, such as 
the Firkins, Wheelock, and Owre papers, has been tackled 
promptly; the inventory of the society’s papers of institu- 
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tions and organizations has been completed; the working 
rules for preparing, arranging, and cataloguing manuscripts 
have been put down in black and white and prepared for 
publication; WPA assistance has made possible some special 
work in the society’s collection of state archives, but owing 
to lack of sufficient funds the plan of establishing a new ar- 
chives position on the staff has not materialized; a question- 
naire has been sent out to Congregational pastors in an 
effort to advance the collection and care of church records; 
and a manuscript committee, headed by Mr. Ira C. Oehler 
of St. Paul, has been formed to supplement and extend the 
society’s routine efforts to secure gifts of manuscripts. 

The measuring of the use made of the society’s collections 
is always a baffling problem, for there seems to be no quali- 
tative measuring stick that can be applied to it. Numbers 
are not without interest, however, and it may be noted that 
during 1935 the society received about 36,000 visitors in its 
museum, including more than 300 school classes, and served 
4,166 patrons of its general library, 2,281 readers of its 
newspapers, and 486 users of its manuscripts. Perhaps it 
is more to the point to note that patrons of the several de- 
partments included many state legislators and officials, 
writers from several foreign countries, scholars, novelists, 
and other special investigators from fifteen or twenty states 
of the Union, and Minnesotans representing many profes- 
sions and interests. What better justification can be found 
of the wisdom of Ramsey, Sibley, and other founders of this 
repository of historical materials than a wide use, which 
transmutes the collected treasures of records into articles 
and books and addresses and discussion? Not infrequently 
visitors of great distinction have explored the exhibits, man- 
uscripts, and accommodations of the society; and among 
such visitors none have evinced a keener and livelier interest 
and appreciation than Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and Mrs. George Christie, the colonel’s half-sister. 

Many of the society’s activities impinge upon the sphere 
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of public education; not a few are directly within that 
sphere. For example, staff members have responded dur- 
ing the year to some seventy-five requests for talks and pa- 
pers, including radio broadcasts. Many of these addresses 
have been given before clubs and other organizations in the 
Twin Cities, but some have been presented at meetings of 
regional or national associations. Thus the superintendent 
spoke on “ Problems of American Archives” at a national 
conference of archivists held in Chattanooga late in De- 
cember and there proposed the creation of an Institute of 
American Archivists. Several members of the staff have 
addressed unseen audiences of radio listeners, and Dr. Nute 
recently was interviewed about manuscript techniques in a 
special broadcast. The highway marking project has made 
comparatively little progress during the year, but six addi- 
tional inscriptions were supplied to the highway department, 
and the total number of roadside markers was advanced to 
103. The reference librarian, conducting the “ Informa- 
tion Bureau,”’ has sent out 332 reports, and the general file 
of special historical reports now numbers more than 1,200. 
The society continues its interest in the correlation of Min- 
nesota history with national history in the curricula of the 
schools, and during the year the superintendent, with the 
assistance of Mr. Lewis Beeson, issued a syllabus entitled 
the Modern Commonwealth of Minnesota, covering state 
history from 1865 to 1935. 

The vitality and momentum of the local history move- 
ment in Minnesota are evident in the fact that twelve local 
historical societies have been organized in the state in the 
past two years, five of them in 1935. Since this fruitful 
movement was launched by the Minnesota Historical Society 
about a decade and a half ago, a half hundred local organi- 
zations have been started, and of these probably forty-five 
are active today. They have good leadership and are 
making themselves genuinely influential in their communi- 
ties. Some of their summer meetings attract thousands of 
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people; notable local museums are being built up, local rec- 
ords are being garnered, and so many other interesting local 
historical developments are taking place that the state so- 
ciety has to run a special section in its quarterly magazine to 
keep up with them. The state society last summer pro- 
moted the setting up of county WPA historical projects 
throughout the state, and in many communities such proj- 
ects are now functioning. The Catholic Historical Society 
of St. Paul continues to thrive and has recently issued an- 
other volume in its valuable yearbook series, Acta et Dicta. 

As usual, staff members have carried on many special 
activities, reflecting their professional interests, which can 
only be alluded to in this report. Dr. Nute is pushing for- 
ward the writing of her joint biography of Radisson and 
Groseilliers; she is editing an English travel diary of west- 
ern American interest; and the three-volume calendar of 
American Fur Company papers, compiled under her direc- 
tion some years ago, is soon to be published by the Alvord 
Memorial Commission. Mr. Babcock, in addition to carry- 
ing an unusual amount of supervisory work and making 
many field trips and addresses, has found time to write a 
paper on the pioneer fur-trader, Louis Provengalle; Mr. 
Larsen is writing a history of Minnesota roads and high- 
ways; Miss Krausnick attended the international congress 
of librarians in Spain last spring; Miss Heilbron has edited 
the Henry Lewis diary; Miss Jerabek has brought out in six 
newspaper installments her essay on “A Little Bohemia in 
the Western World” and has completed a bibliography of 
the writings of Warren Upham; Dr. Gates, before his de- 
parture from the society, wrote some memorable historical 
essays, including one on the old Lac qui Parle Indian mis- 
sion; Miss Ingram is making progress on her bibliography 
of Minnesota fiction; Mrs. Berthel—who is none other 
than the former Miss Mary E. Wheelhouse—wrote an 
article on hunting in the seventies; Miss Fawcett prepared 
for the state library association her annual survey of Min- 
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nesota publications; and the superintendent has edited a 
book entitled the Civil War Letters of Colonel Hans Chris- 
tian Heg. 

If the achievements of the society during this busiest 
year in its entire history are noteworthy, the credit goes to 
a staff that has cheerfully assumed the unusual burdens of 
supervision occasioned by FERA and WPA projects and 
at the same time has carried on routine work with devotion, 
energy, and a fine co-operative spirit. The society regret- 
fully accepted the resignation on July 1 of Dr. Charles M. 
Gates, who had proved himself competent and resourceful 
as acting curator of manuscripts and who left to take a 
position in the National Park Service. In the interval be- 
tween his resignation and the return of Dr. Nute from her 
year abroad as a fellow of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation, Miss Ackermann served as acting 
curator, aided by the temporary services of Miss Katherine 
Putnam and Miss Elizabeth Shippee. Mrs. Helen Richter 
resigned as stenographer in mid-July and Miss Gladys 
Heimes was appointed to her place. Dr. Nute took up her 
duties again on August 15, after a fruitful year of research 
in England and France. The executive council suffered 
serious losses during the year through the deaths of Mrs. 
Charles E. Furness, Mrs. James T. Morris, and Mr. 
Thomas Hughes. Mrs. Furness, the daughter of Gov- 
ernor Ramsey, represented the finest traditions of Minne- 
sota and her gracious and generous spirit will be sorely 
missed; Mrs. Morris, through her many national and inter- 
national contacts and interests, played a unique role as a 
society adviser; and Mr. Hughes, historian of the Minne- 
sota Valley, was a firm link between state and local his- 
torical enterprise. As the triennium comes to an end, I 
desire also to pay tribute to the wise counsel, unflagging 
interest, and devotion to the welfare of the society that 
have marked the administration of the outgoing president, 


Mr. William W. Cutler. 
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The budget as adopted by the legislature in the spring of 
1934 allowed the society for salaries and wages $29,000.00 
for each year of the biennium, as compared with $26,500.00 
two years ago. For supplies and expenses the amount ap- 
propriated was the same as that for the preceding biennium, 
$15,000.00 for each year. The requested special appro- 
priation for the building of a tier of bookstacks on floor B 
in the main library was allowed, though the amount was 
reduced from $8,500.00 to $8,000.00. This amount, how- 
ever, plus a small balance unexpended when floor C was 
constructed, will enable the society to make the needed in- 
stallation in 1936. The increase in the appropriation for 
salaries and wages made it possible to restore at the begin- 
ning of the present fiscal year five per cent of the fifteen per 
cent reduction in salaries that had been made at the start 
of the preceding biennium. This restoration, though mod- 
est, was a welcome relief to the staff in view of the rising 
scale of living costs. 

If sometimes during the year the horizon has seemed to 
be obscured, it will be recalled that the air has been filled 
with alphabetical projects, that our personnel has been aug- 
mented by considerable groups of FERA and WPA work- 
ers, that our activities have indeed been numerous and 
varied, and that there have been heavy clouds of routine 
detail. Yet this survey proves unmistakably that the so- 
ciety has advanced steadily and firmly along the three-lane 
road of collecting and preserving the historical records of 
Minnesota, of administering its collections efficiently and 
serving the public effectively, and of carrying the history of 
the state to the people of the state in a democratic pro- 
gram of education. It also shows that the society, in mak- 
ing its advance, has emphasized co-operation, organization, 
and planning, which are marks of a Minnesota emerged 
from pioneer youth into an age of maturity. 

THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MInnNeEsoTA HistToricat Society 
St. Paut 











THE 1936 ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


About sixty people gathered in the auditorium of the 
Historical Building in St. Paul on the morning of January 
13 for the sixteenth annual conference on local history work 
in Minnesota and the opening session of the eighty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical Society. Rep- 
resentatives of about a dozen local historical societies at- 
tended the conference, which was called to order at 10:00 
A.M. by Mr. Dudley S. Brainard, professor of history in 
the St. Cloud State Teachers College and president of the 
newly organized Stearns County Historical Society. He 
remarked upon his special interest in the theme for discus- 
sion — ‘‘ Co-ordinating State and Local History Work in 
Minnesota ’’—and then called upon Mr. Willoughby M. 
Babcock, curator of the museum of the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society, for a survey of ‘‘ Developments in the Field of 
Community History in 1935.” 

An “increasing historical consciousness,’ said Mr. Bab- 
cock, was exemplified in Minnesota during the past year by 
the organization of four new county historical societies in 
Stearns, Watonwan, Wilkin, and Winona counties and of a 
town society at White Bear Lake. The activities of local 
historical societies, old and new, in 1935 were described by 
the speaker, who pointed out that unusually successful sum- 
mer meetings, attended by several thousand people each, 
were held in several counties, including Marshall, Martin, 
Otter Tail, and Roseau; that a historical tour, modeled 
upon that conducted by the state society, was held under 
the auspices of the Hutchinson and Glencoe historical so- 
cieties; that the newly organized Winona County society 
began its existence with 255 charter members; that museum 
work, as a phase of local historical activity, is increasing in 
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importance; that local newspapers are giving an increasing 
amount of space to articles on community backgrounds; that 
a number of local history essay contests have been arranged 
by historical societies and other local organizations; and 
that plans for the publication of county histories are being 
forwarded in several communities. Mr. Babcock expressed 
the opinion that the publication of a special section in MIN- 
NESOTA History devoted to “ Local Historical Societies” 
will “ facilitate the exchange of ideas,”’ and he spoke of the 
“possibilities for forwarding historical work in the locali- 
ties under the Works Progress Administration” that have 
been opened up during the past year. 

The methods by which these possibilities are being made 
a reality were discussed by the next speaker, Mr. Jacob 
Hodnefield of St. Paul, supervisor of the state historical 
survey under the WPA. Among the objectives of the sur- 
vey mentioned were the listing of cemeteries, monuments 
and markers, unmarked historic sites, and historic build- 
ings; the listing of public archives, including such state and 
county records as have not been canvassed in previous sur- 
veys, and municipal, township, and school district records; 
and the listing of manuscript materials in private hands and 
in the possession of local historical societies. Historical 
surveys also are being conducted in many local communities, 
where efforts are being made to locate, list, repair, arrange, 
copy, and otherwise care for manuscripts and records of 
value for a study of local history, to compile lists of early 
settlers and to record and preserve their reminiscences, to 
map historic trails, to compile lists of soldiers buried in the 
locality, and the like. In conclusion the speaker pointed 
out ways in which the state and local historical projects can 
co-operate. 

The chairman next called upon Miss Mildred Sebo, sec- 
retary of the Winona County Historical Society, to explain 
how her section of Minnesota had met the problem of “ Or- 
ganizing the Rural Community for Local History Work.” 
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She told how a pageant of early life in the Whitewater 
Valley, planned and staged by the youthful members of a 
4-H Club, had aroused an interest in local history through- 
out the county. In fact, said Miss Sebo, “ this pageant has 
been the key to most of the historical work in our county 
thus far,”’ and she reported that it had much to do with 
inspiring the recent organization of the county historical 
society. Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont, president 
of one of the most active local historical societies in the 
state, followed Miss Sebo on the program. He undertook 
to tell “‘ What the Local Historical Society Needs from the 
State Historical Society,” suggesting that some errors might 
be avoided if an individual from the state society could visit 
the local organizations each year. “There is no conflict 
and very little duplication between the work of the state 
and local societies,’ said Judge Haycraft. The local so- 
ciety should deal with detailed information such as can be 
gleaned from newspaper files. He reported that the Mar- 
tin County society is well prepared to furnish such material, 
for it has in its collections nearly two hundred and fifty vol- 
umes of local newspapers. 

In the audience was Dr. Mabel Ulrich of Minneapolis, 
who was called upon to explain the writers’ project under 
the WPA, for which she is director in Minnesota. She 
revealed that unemployed writers in the state are engaged 
in the preparation of a guidebook which, when published, 
will supply visitors to the North Star State with informa- 
tion about places of interest not only in the cities but in 
the rural communities. ‘We don’t want this guidebook 
to read like an oil station guide; we don’t want it to be 
merely a book of directions on how to reach places,”’ said 
Dr. Ulrich; “we want to make it a living document” with 
information about Indian backgrounds, old settlers, racial 
groups, and other matters of historical importance. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, 
who asserted that the state historical society, of which he 
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is superintendent, should assist the local societies by prepar- 
ing ““some kind of manual of methods, giving suggestions 
about the care of manuscripts, the handling of museum ex- 
hibits, problems of display and equipment, and many other 
things that form a part of the work programs of the county 
historical society.” The “job of collecting historical ma- 
terial for the whole state is too big for the state society,” 
he said; as a result “we need in every community a local 
institution that can gather up records.” The fact that nearly 
half a hundred such organizations are active in the state 
today was stressed by the speaker, and he indicated that 
the local historical movement in Minnesota has an “ unusual 
vitality about it.” Mrs. Alma B. Kerr, director of wom- 
en’s projects for the Minnesota WPA, continued the dis- 
cussion with a few remarks about historical projects in rural 
communities. Brief comments on local historical activity 
in their communities by Mr. Henry N. Benson of St. Peter, 
Mrs. F. E. Whitaker of White Bear Lake, and Mr. Or- 
lando Simons of Glencoe brought the conference to a close. 

About a hundred and twenty-five members and friends 
of the society assembled at the St. Paul Athletic Club at 
12:15 p.M. for the annual luncheon and a program of talks. 
Judge William E. Scott of Two Harbors, who presided, 
called first upon Dr. Grace Lee Nute, curator of manu- 
scripts for the Minnesota Historical Society, who described 
the experiences of “An English Hunter on the Frontier” 
in 1847. She drew her material from a diary kept during 
a hunting expedition in the American West by Frederick 
U. Graham of Netherby Hall in the border country be- 
tween England and Scotland. The narrative, which had 
been printed privately for members of the writer’s family, 
was discovered last year by Miss Nute while searching in 
“Young Lochinvar’s” haunts for material on the careers 
of the French explorers, Radisson and Groseilliers. Gra- 
ham’s travels included visits to the Falls of St. Anthony 
and Fort Snelling, where he found in command Captain 
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Seth Eastman, “a good sportsman, a frank, straightfor- 
ward soldier, and a gentleman.” 

Following Miss Nute’s paper, the chairman remarked 
that Mr. Blegen had an announcement to make. “I should 
like to inaugurate the custom of announcing at the annual 
luncheon at least one significant gift of historical materials,” 
he said, ‘‘ and today I wish to announce that the society has 
just received a collection of papers that will take rank with 
the most important collections in our possession.”’ These, 
the speaker went on to say, are the papers of the late John 
Lind, governor, Congressman, and diplomat. They came 
to the society only a few days earlier as the gift of Mrs. 
John Lind of Minneapolis, who had been invited to be 
present but had been obliged to decline because of illness. 
She sent, however, a letter, which was read by Mr. Blegen. 
In it she expressed the opinion that “no better place could 
be found” for the papers of her late husband. “I feel 
relieved in knowing they are to be preserved in this society,” 
she added. 

“Some Values in History and Museum Work for the 
Community” was the subject chosen by the next speaker, 
Mrs. Kerr, who has been closely associated with the society 
in directing historical projects under the WPA. She de- 
scribed her experience at Albert Lea, where she made an 
effort to ‘discover the type of occupation which would tie 
the interest of both the worker and the community.” The 
result was the opening of a local museum with ceremonies 
that attracted an audience of ten thousand people. Now, 
a year later, thirty-one museum projects have been inaugu- 
rated in the state, and ‘ Minnesota offers an opportunity 
for everyone to take part in museum and historical work.”’ 
Under the present federal relief program, she said, it is 
possible for the local community not only to build up mu- 
seum collections, but to erect buildings for their display, 
using WPA workers on construction. 

In introducing Dr. Thomas B. Magath of the Mayo 
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Clinic, Rochester, Judge Scott called attention to the fact 
that the final speaker would continue a series of talks in- 
augurated in 1933, when Judge Haycraft explained how 
“A Judge Looks at History.”” A businessman’s and a jour- 
nalist’s views of history were defined in succeeding years by 
Mr. Hugh Arthur of Minneapolis and Mr. Roy J. Dunlap 
of St. Paul, respectively; Dr. Magath was now being called 
upon to discuss history from the physician’s point of view. 
The speaker undertook to scan for his audience the story 
of the “development of steam sterilization,” a development 
that “was necessary before modern surgery could be born”’ 
and that came as recently as the eighties of the last century. 
Before the decade closed, said Dr. Magath, Dr. Charles 
N. Hewitt of Red Wing, who had been in charge of the 
Minnesota state board of health for seventeen years, went 
to Europe to study bacteriology in Pasteur’s laboratory. 
This was in 1889. ‘He brought back with him to his Red 
Wing laboratory a Koch sterilizer and other equipment 
with which to set up the first bacteriological laboratory 
concerned with human infections west of the Alleghenies.” 
The speaker told how the sterilizer was installed in Dr. 
Hewitt’s home, and then went on to describe other devel- 
opments in the use and manufacture of steam sterilizers in 
America. He pointed out that in 1893 a device that was 
used extensively in Minnesota and the Northwest was in- 
vented by Dr. Edward Boechmann of St. Paul. “A ster- 
ilizer of this type was the first one purchased at St. Mary’s 
Hospital in Rochester,” said Dr. Magath. St. Joseph’s 
and the City and County hospitals of St. Paul also installed 
these sterilizers at an early date. The speaker, in conclud- 
ing, declared that in the history of science one finds that in 
“earlier years before means of rapid communication had 
been established, men in different parts of the world inde- 
pendently, and often simultaneously, arrived at the same 
answer. They did not build so evidently on the work of 
others. Progress advanced discontinuously. As communi- 
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cations increased in speed and frequency, progress was more 
continuous and more co-operative.” 

The afternoon session convened in the Historical Build- 
ing at 3:00 p.m. with Mr. William W. Cutler, president of 
the society, presiding, and about sixty people in attendance. 
After the reading of annual reports by the society's treas- 
urer, Mr. Everett H. Bailey of St. Paul, and by its super- 
intendent, Mr. Blegen,' the following thirty members of 
the society were elected to serve as members of the executive 
council during the triennium 1936-39: Charles E. Adams, 
Everett H. Bailey, Henry N. Benson, Theodore C. Blegen, 
Kenneth Brill, Ralph Budd, the Rev. William Busch, Ho- 
mer P. Clark, William W. Cutler, Mrs. George P. Doug- 
las, Clyde A. Duniway, Burt W. Eaton, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Edward C. Gale, Julius E. Haycraft, Louis W. Hill, Jr., 
Jefferson Jones, Nathaniel P. Langford, Victor E. Lawson, 
William H. Lightner, Dr. T. B. Magath, George R. Mar- 
tin, Andrew J. Newgren, Dillon J. O’Brien, Ira C. Oehler, 
William E. Scott, Lester B. Shippee, Charles Stees, Royal 
A. Stone, and Mrs. Edward B. Young. Later in the after- 
noon the new executive council met in the superintendent's 
office and elected the following officers of the society for 
the next three years: Edward C. Gale, president; Ira C. 
Oehler and Lester B. Shippee, vice presidents; Everett H. 
Bailey, treasurer; and Theodore C. Blegen, secretary. 

At the conclusion of the business meeting, the chairman 
called upon Sister Grace McDonald of the College of St. 
Benedict, St. Joseph, for a paper on “ The Government In- 
dian Farmer” with special reference to Minnesota. She 
described the early efforts of such men as Lawrence Talia- 
ferro, the Pond brothers, and farmers appointed under the 
treaties of 1837 to teach the natives the art of agriculture; 
she told of the problems that they were obliged to meet in 
dealing with Indians who shot cattle when they were hun- 
gry, ate corn and vegetables before they were ripe, and 


* The superintendent’s report appears in full, ante, p, 49-63. 
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often devoured grain set aside for seed; and she defined the 
reasons for the failure of the system of Indian farmers. 
The “real cause”’ of this, said the speaker, “ was the failure 
of the government Indian farmer and later of the govern- 
ment to recognize that the Indians’ social and economic 
organization was based on the community and not on the 
individual,” that his “conception of economic organization 
was communal ownership of land.” 

The annual address, which appears as the leading article 
in this issue of MINNESOTA History, was the feature of 
the evening session, at which one of the newly elected vice 
presidents of the society, Mr. Ira C. Oehler of St. Paul, 
presided. The address was delivered before an audience 
of about a hundred and fifty people by the archivist of the 
United States, Dr. Robert D. W. Connor of Washington, 
D. C., who took as his subject the official records of the 
nation and their administration in the magnificent new Na- 
tional Archives Building. The problems involved merely 
in assembling in one depository all the federal records that 
have been accumulating for a century and a half in Wash- 
ington and in the various states were described by Dr. Con- 
nor, who recently has undertaken this gigantic task. Dr. 
Connor’s appearance before the society aroused consider- 
able interest throughout the state and elicited editorial com- 
ment on archives and their value in a number of newspapers. 
A writer in the St. Paul Pioneer Press of January 16, for 
example, asserted that ‘‘ when all these records are gathered 
under one roof for the first time, both the government and 
the American people are going to profit enormously,” for 
the concentration of the archives will prove a “ convenience 
for officialdom” and will provide a “gold mine of basic 
research materials in American history.”’ 

At the conclusion of Dr. Connor’s address, the audience 
was invited to adjourn to the museum rooms to view the 
first public display of a number of miniature groups that 
are being prepared, under the auspices of the society, by 
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several artists employed in a WPA project. The groups 
shown portray vividly old Fort Snelling, trading posts on 
Sandy and Leech lakes, and events connected with Missis- 
sippi River steamboating. They are based upon careful 
research in contemporary records, and are made of plaster 
and modeling clay, painted to reproduce the original colors, 
with buildings and figures set against painted backgrounds. 
An inspection of these interesting representations of early 
Minnesota scenes brought the eighty-seventh annual meet- 
ing to a close. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Everyman His Own Historian: Essays on History and Politics. By 
Cari L. Becker. (New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. 
325 p. $2.50.) 


In reviewing a volume that presents so many facets of Professor 
Becker’s mind one who has known him since they were fellow stu- 
dents under “old Freddie Turner” is tempted to do a characteriza- 
tion of Becker such as he has given us of that great teacher. No one 
could achieve such a speaking likeness of him as he gives of Turner. 
It is not even necessary to attempt it, for the total impression of all 
these essays limns a better portrait than I could paint. 

A reviewer who numbers among his sins the editorship of the first 
volume of essays by former pupils to their professor on the occasion 
of his presidency of the American Historical Association must com- 
mend the good sense and restraint of Becker’s students in choosing to 
make possible a volume of the scattered essays of their master, now an 
ex-president of the association. It is a real service to have done this 
and the result is a volume that will delight a circle much larger than 
the historical guild. 

Many of these essays I, like others, have read and could locate with 
some effort in diverse media of publication. Some I had not seen and 
would have missed. An expression of gratitude to the unnamed insti- 
gators of the collection is the chief burden of my comment on the 
volume. Only one essay, that on the Marxian philosophy of history, 
had not been printed before. For the appearance of two, the reviewer 
would enter a minor claim for credit. The opening essay on Kansas 
appeared in the volume of essays dedicated to Professor Turner. It 
certainly did much to put that volume on the out-of-print and rare 
list. When the volume on Great Teachers of Social Science was 
planned, Becker was the writer’s nominee to do the essay on Turner. 
Is it any wonder that I reread these with a greater pleasure than I do 
any of the others? I should rank next “ The Spirit of ’76,” and the 
essays on Henry Adams and on the Marxian philosophy. The presi- 
dential address to the American Historical Association in Minneapolis, 
which gives the title to the volume, is perhaps the one on which Becker 
labored longest. 
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There are in all twenty papers printed in the volume. They are 
grouped under three main heads: “ Liberty and Equality,” “ History 
and Historians,” and “ Interpretations.”” A number in all three cadres 
were written as book reviews or rather critiques and appreciations, 
for they are more than anything we now expect when we pick up a 
book review. All twenty or any one can be read as examples of the 
happiest combinations of substance and good writing put forth by any 
one now called a historian. No graduate student should fail to read 
the volume. 

And, believe it or not, the last communication I had from their dis- 
tinguished author, whose essay on Marxianism leaves its dialectic no 
place in democratic America, was a telegram saying his excellent text- 
book on modern Europe was under attack by a citizens committee 
(euphemism for obscurantist patrioteers) in Washington, D.C. The 
country at large elects and sends to Washington some strange repre- 
sentatives, but why should those who live there produce even stranger 
irrationalities! The second edition of this volume ought to have an 
essay on that problem. 

Guy STANTON Forp 


UNIversiITy OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Hudson’s Bay Company: A Brief History. (London, Hudson’s Bay 
House, 1934. ix, 68 p. Illustrations.) 

List of Books Relating to Hudson’s Bay Company. (([London], 
1935. 13 p.) 


The Hudson’s Bay Company has produced in this Brief History 
a very useful book. It gives, very succinctly, a complete history of 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, of incorporated business firms from 
its foundation in 1670 to the present day. Written with a simplicity 
and a directness that suggest a possible usefulness as advertising of 
the best type, it is nevertheless sound historically. The voluminous 
records of the company have supplied more than one fact. Indeed, 
the careful student will do well to read certain portions of the text 
with care. Some passages that a layman might pass over without 
realizing their value are supplied from sources not hitherto available. 
Such is, to all appearances, a section on “ Further Company Explora- 
tion” (p. 27-29), which tells of explorations in the far Northwest, 
on the East Main, in Labrador, and beyond the Arctic Circle by John 
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McLeod, Samuel Black, Robert Campbell, Alexander Hunt Murray, 
William Hendry, Erland Erlandson, Dr. John Rae, and others. An- 
other is the discussion of the founding of Lord Selkirk’s colony and 
of relations between the two great rivals, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the Northwest Company, until coalition came in 1821. It is also 
very much worthwhile to have an authoritative statement from the 
company itself of its present activities, personnel, and area of opera- 
tions, such as is furnished in the last part of the volume. 

The book is admirably printed and illustrated. An error or two 
must be mentioned. The authors have followed earlier writers in 
the matter of the second trip made by Groseilliers to the Lake Superior 
country, and represent him and Radisson as returning to the lower 
St. Lawrence in 1663. That trip was made in the years 1659 and 
1660. To be sure, Groseilliers did set out in 1662 from Trois Riv- 
iéres for the Ottawa country via the “Sea of the North,” but the 
proof of the trip, as far as the present reviewer is aware, is unknown 
to all save herself. In any event, the two trips should not be con- 
fused. 

On the same page occurs a confusion in names that has become so 
common among historians of the period that it is quite to be expected. 
The person who met Radisson and Groseilliers in New England was 
not Sir George Carteret, but a man whose name was pronounced in 
exactly the same way, though spelled differently. This was Colonel 
George Cartwright, one of the king’s commissioners, who conducted 
Radisson and Groseilliers to England, and there placed them in the 
hands of Sir George Carteret. 

On page 11 Henry Kelsey is credited with being the first white 
man to see the buffalo. Perhaps this was true in extreme northern 
regions, but certainly not within the present area of the United States. 
Radisson in 1659 saw buffaloes and described them in the account of 
his travels that he wrote about 1669. Nor was he the first. A 
manuscript map in Paris, which at the latest can be dated 1658, rep- 
resents the buffalo unmistakably. 

The usefulness of the volume is enhanced by two end maps: one 
showing the forest areas, Rupert’s Land, and the company’s posts; 
the other, the “ Establishments and Transport Routes of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company.” There are over forty illustrations, many of 
them of more than ordinary appeal and value. 

With the history may very well be mentioned a List of Books Re- 
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lating to Hudson’s Bay Company. It does not pretend to be a com- 
plete bibliography, but it does cover the ground and will prove useful 
to general readers. It is divided into two sections, the first of which 
“contains books devoted entirely to the Company, biographies of 
Company men, memoirs, etc.,” and the second, “ books which, while 
not dealing exclusively with the Company, contribute substantially to 
the story.” It is flattering to find Five Fur Traders of the North- 
west cited as “an excellent example of the good scholarship being ap- 
plied to fur trade history in the United States to-day.” 
Grace Lee NuTe 


MINNESOTA HisToRICAL SOCIETY 
St. PAUL 


Roger B. Taney. By Cart Brent SwisHer. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1935. x, 608 p. Illustrations. $5.00.) 

Roger B. Taney: Jacksonian Jurist. By CHARLES W. SMITH, Jr., 
Ph.D., Rutgers University. (Chapel Hill, The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. xi, 242 p. $3.00.) 


For many years those interested in the Jackson period have regret- 
ted the absence of an adequate life of Roger B. Taney based upon the 
vast amount of material made available by the last two or three dec- 
ades of historical research in that most fascinating of periods. Much 
work has been done on Jackson with new biographies and the publi- 
cation of many volumes of correspondence. New lives of Webster, 
Cushing, Van Buren, and others have appeared, but several of the 
major statesmen have been neglected. Professor Swisher has filled a 
great gap in our knowledge of the period by his timely publication of 
this biography of Roger B. Taney, who came over from his early 
Federalism to work for Jackson, served in his cabinet, aided in the 
war on the Bank of the United States, and was appointed by him to 
be chief justice of the Supreme Court. 

The figure which emerges from Mr. Swisher’s pages is altogether 
satisfactory, consistent, logical, and important. Our growing knowl- 
edge of the period has encouraged the belief that Taney played an 
important part in the Jackson administration and that his ability and 
services entitled him to a high place in any account of the period. 
His thirty years as chief justice contained so much of value that, 
whatever our opinion upon the Dred Scott decision, the case fades into 
insignificance beside those numerous decisions where Taney’s clarity 
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of thinking, fundamentally liberal philosophy, and keen appraisal of 
American institutions kept the court abreast of the changes which 
marked the years of his service. The conservatives of the year 1835 
felt that the worst had happened when Taney was appointed to the 
position of the great John Marshall, who had so enhanced the power 
of the national government and had so ably protected the rights of 
property. Succeeding years showed that the court was not to lose its 
high prestige under the new chief justice, but that he was a great lib- 
eralizing influence and that by his interpretations of the rights of cor- 
porations and of the commerce clause of the constitution he was to 
develop the right of the states to protect, through the police power, 
the welfare of their citizens. 

Professor Swisher’s account of the early life of Taney gives the 
background of slave-owning, planter Maryland, which was undoubt- 
edly responsible for much of the man’s antagonism for the bank and 
for much of his attitude toward questions of property, as well as for 
his position on issues involving slavery. Feeling as he did about the 
evils of predatory wealth, Taney threw all his energy and ability 
into Jackson’s attack upon the bank. Whether that attack was wise 
or not, whether the financial distress which came upon the country 
after the bank had been killed could have been avoided had the bank 
remained undisturbed, are questions we cannot answer. Taney never 
doubted the wisdom of his actions. Professor Swisher has used much 
new material upon the bank question, including Taney’s own manu- 
script history of the bank war, which makes the question far more 
interesting and justifies the devotion of about a third of the book to 
that period in Taney’s career. 

Almost as much space is given to the period of the chief justiceship, 
with the Dred Scott and the Civil War decisions relegated to the rela- 
tively unimportant position which they seem to merit. Professor 
Swisher states that the immediate effect of the Dred Scott decision 
was slight, but that its ultimate effects were of great significance and 
that it showed the undoubted intention of Taney and his colleagues 
to curb the power of the North and furnish protection to the southern 
interests, then in hopeless minority, and thus prevent the catastrophe 
whose approach was all too apparent to the old man who loved the 
Union as much as he did the rich culture of his own section of 
that Union and who, hating slavery, yet dreaded the effect upon the 
country of the attack upon it. The decision in the Merryman case, 
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which received such bitter criticism in the period of the Civil War, 
has now come to be regarded as a “ courageous defense of the rights 
of citizens against the usurpations of military brusqueness and tyran- 
ny.” The heroism of Taney in handing down such a decision under 
the circumstances in which it must have been given cannot be denied. 

Professor Swisher’s style is clear and pleasing. He has a fine sense 
of the dramatic elements in the period and in the life of Taney, and 
a rare impartiality in his presentation of the events of his career. He 
is willing to permit the results of his careful research to tell their own 
story and to let us see a great man play his part in a stirring and 
tragic era. The format of the book is all that could be desired ; text, 
annotation, bibliography, and index are all adequate, and the pub- 
lishers have used everything that the art of bookmaking could con- 
tribute toward the success of the venture. 

A very interesting analysis of Taney as chief justice and of the 
decisions and position of the Supreme Court during that period is 
given in Charles W. Smith’s Roger B. Taney, Jacksonian Jurist. 
The book is in every way thoroughly satisfactory. Content, format, 
citations, bibliography, and index are a credit to both the author and 
the University of North Carolina Press. The animosity toward 
Taney because of the Dred Scott and Merryman decisions was carried 
over by the hatreds generated by war to such an extent that his repu- 
tation as a jurist has suffered ever since. Mr. Swisher and Mr. 
Smith have done a very valuable thing in placing before us the record 
of Taney’s life and of the court over which he presided so ably for 
nearly thirty years. 

Taney’s firm belief in democracy, in the sovereignty of the “ cor- 
porate people,” his clear understanding of the nature of the Union 
and of the relationship between states and nation are reflected in the 
decisions of the court in those epochal years. Mr. Smith’s analysis 
of those decisions is invaluable in making a truer estimate of Taney’s 
place as a jurist. After a careful reading of that analysis one is 
brought to the logical and almost inevitable conclusion that Taney 
was a great jurist and a liberal statesman, and that his career well 
merits the comment of Chief Justice Hughes, which Mr. Smith 
quotes — “ one of the most distinguished careers in American annals.” 

Auice F. Tyer 


UNIvERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Schramm Letters, Written by Jacob Schramm and Members of 
His Family from Indiana to Germany in the Year 1836 (In- 
diana Historical Society, Publications, vol. 11, no. 4). Trans- 
lated and edited by Emma S. Vonnecut. (Indianapolis, 
Indiana Historical Society, 1935. p. 221-302.) 


The text of this booklet— with the exception of about twenty 
pages —consists of a translation of a letter written to relatives of 
Jacob Schramm and published in Saaz, Bohemia, in 1837. The story 
of its publication is similar to that of a number of other “ America 
letters’’—the publisher and interested parties hoped and expected 
that the revelation of the experiences and observations of a disillu- 
sioned immigrant would be a specific against “ America fever.” 

Jacob Schramm’s experiences on the transatlantic voyage, on the 
Erie Canal, and on the frontier are typical of those of thousands who 
preceded and followed him. Whether the immigrant belonged to 
the advance guard of fortune-seekers, as did Schramm, or whether he 
traveled in a palatial liner to find employment in the complex society 
of America in the twentieth century, he faced the same problem of 
adjustment to strange conditions. This emigrant from Nuremberg, 
who thought of America as an asylum for a young man who was 
about to marry against the wishes of his father, did not find Indiana 
a Canaan. 

The letter presents the writer torn between temptations to return 
to his fatherland, with its odious class distinctions, and to remain in 
the new country, in spite of its primitive civilization, the drab appear- 
ance of its landscape, its large claims on the stamina of its citizens, 
and the absence of churches and schools. As in the case of most im- 
migrants, time solved the problem for Schramm. A growing bank 
account, an increasing family, rising land prices, and the fading mem- 
ories of childhood and youth threw the balance in favor of America. 

Although the letter adds nothing new to the history of immigra- 
tion, its publication makes available an interesting story and enables 
the historian to write with a surer hand. 

Gerorce M. STEPHENSON 


University oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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Guarding the Frontier: A Study of Frontier Defense from 1815 to 
1825. By Epvcar Bruce Wes.ey. (Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. xi, 217 p. $2.50.) 


In spite of all that has been written about the influence of the fron- 
tier, the history of the westward movement remains one of the most 
promising fields open for research. In fact, it is likely that the 
Turner hypothesis appeared a generation too early. Theories of gov- 
ernment and society have been based upon the presence and disap- 
pearance of the frontier, although investigators have not yet revealed 
exactly what the frontier was in economic organization and popula- 
tion and how one stage in its development merged into another. 

The cordon of military posts that advanced before settlement was 
a necessary instrument in the process. Professor Wesley has recon- 
structed that cordon as it was in the decade following 1815. Prob- 
ably as a reaction to the school of writers who have considered 
romance the most important element in every aspect of life in the 
West he avoids this feature entirely, and the frontier that he depicts 
is a matter-of-fact place where trappers, Indians, and an occasional 
settler made a living according to their own rules, and the army served 
as the umpire. 

Several aspects of this military frontier have been described by 
previous writers, and some of the forts and stations have found his- 
torians. But no one has hitherto explained the system as a whole as 
it evolved during the formative years. In the early chapters, dealing 
with Indians and Indian trade, little that is new is presented, but 
chapters 6 and 7, which describe the national military policy and 
army administration, are valuable contributions to phases of the sub- 
ject that are worthy of fuller investigation, and the late chapters, 
which cover the general advance after 1815, recount a story that has 
been told previously only in terms of individual expeditions. This 
advance involved a new distribution of troops along the Florida and 
the southwestern frontiers, a strengthening of the posts that guarded 
the Great Lakes, and, in the Northwest, a bold thrust into the Indian 
and British traders’ territory that stretched from the upper Missis- 
sippi to the upper Missouri. 

Americans of 1818 and 1819 followed the movement into the 
Northwest with an interest that illustrates the importance that they 
attached to the enterprise. Two expeditions were organized. The 
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Missouri expedition was destined, in the popular mind, for the mouth 
of the Yellowstone and was often referred to as the Yellowstone expe- 
dition. It advanced no further, however, than the Council Bluffs, 
where Fort Atkinson was constructed in the fall of 1819. During 
the same summer, Colonel Leavenworth, in command of the Missis- 
sippi expedition, moved north from Prairie du Chien to the mouth of 
the Minnesota River, where he spent a winter in camp and where 
the post later known as Fort Snelling was built. This event, which 
is properly recognized as a landmark in the history of Minnesota, 
obtains an even greater significance when it is related to the broad 
and statesmanlike program of which it was a vital part. 

In a volume that is burdened with the names of many persons and 
places, few mistakes have been noted. The Indian rendezvous in 
Lake Huron was Drummond Island, not Drummond’s Island (p. 
125), and the pioneer trader was Ramsay, not Ramsey, Crooks 
(p. 35). A little more precision in the placing of the dots on the 
map on page 112 would have been welcome; Fort Armstrong, for 
instance, was located north of the mouth of the Rock River and the 
site of Fort Holmes was on Mackinac Island, not on the mainland. 

Marcus L. HANSEN 


UNIversiTy oF ILLINOIS 
URBANA 


The Modern Commonwealth of Minnesota: A Syllabus. By Tueo- 
porE C. BLEGEN, assisted by Lewis Besson. (Minneapolis, 
The General College, University of Minnesota, 1936. 81 p. 
Multigraphed. $.50.) 


There are various methods of reading history. One who has only 
a casual interest is likely to read at random those books that appeal 
to him or that attract a great deal of popular comment. This type of 
reading furnishes vivid and impressionistic ideas, but it leads to no 
systematic grasp of an era, region, or aspect. 

The more serious student of history is likely to read carefully and 
thoroughly a few well-selected books of a rather inclusive type. He 
thus secures a fairly definite and systematic grasp of large portions of 
history. He does not, however, read very widely, and he formulates 
only a vague notion of how history is actually written. 

A third method of studying history involves the use of a systematic 
guide or syllabus. The orderly outline of topics, with their respective 
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subdivisions, furnishes the framework of organization, and the refer- 
ences to books, monographs, and articles enable the reader to appre- 
ciate the significance of the outline. Although laborious and requiring 
the expenditure of considerable effort, this method, if pursued with 
diligence, will lead to insights and understandings which the other 
two methods will never achieve. The booklet under examination is 
designed to induct the reader into the third method of studying 
history. 

The outstanding characteristic of this syllabus is its contemporane- 
ousness. Within the last five years there has been a great shift of 
emphasis from “ history as the record of the past” to “ history as the 
explanation of the present.” Using the historical approach and sacri- 
ficing none of the integrity of that approach, the author has neverthe- 
less succeeded in focusing the material and the references upon the 
present situation. His objective is an understanding of the present, 
but his historical method is neither weakened nor sacrificed. He has 
thus skillfully blended the past and the present. 

Most of the chapters reveal this quality of being focused upon the 
contemporary scene. The chapter title announces the general theme, 
the first few subdivisions designate the early developments, and the 
last few are directed toward the present situation, and, in some 
instances, they indicate present and future problems. In dealing with 
a few major topics, such as agriculture, immigration, and politics, the 
author has found it necessary to divide the material on the basis of 
chronology into more than one chapter. 

The syllabus indicates a rather complete view of Minnesota. _Poli- 
tics, music, art, health, recreation, conservation, social change, rural 
life, and varied industries are only a few of the topics outlined. The 
syllabus should, therefore, be regarded as a guide to contemporary 
sociology, economics, and government, as well as to recent and current 
history. Whoever utilizes it faithfully will gain a clear and compre- 
hensive understanding of a complex commonwealth. 

Two other features deserve mention. The references are unusu- 
ally full, and most of them are to articles and books of unquestionable 
merit. Minnesota History furnishes a large number of the arti- 
cles; Folwell’s history is cited frequently; and several books written 
from a national viewpoint will enable the reader to guard against any 
inclination to put an undue emphasis upon developments that are 
primarily local. The other feature is the series of questions that ac- 
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companies each chapter. Some of them are rather general and more or 
less routine, requiring for their answer the mere marshaling of facts. 
By far the greater number, however, present challenges, the meeting 
of which would require reading, studying, and the reconstruction of 
information. And in some instances the author, evidently fearing 
that the reader may fail to see the significance of the question, elabo- 
rates the point. In fact, the reader almost hopes that he is about 
to secure the answer, but after indicating a possible line of approach, 
the author quickly withdraws from the scene. 

This syllabus is certain to serve as a useful and stimulating guide 
to students, teachers, and ambitious readers. ‘Those who have a less 
energetic attitude are certain to be dissatisfied. “The reviewer, for 
example, was disappointed again and again when he hoped to secure 
some answers instead of more questions. He looked to see if the next 
topic was developed more fully, but he found merely another topic 
with its challenging subdivisions. In the name of other readers whose 
curiosity is strong and whose time is limited, he calls upon Dr. Blegen 
to atone for having aroused unsatisfied wants by setting himself at 
once to the task of turning this syllabus, including the utilization of 
every reference and the answer to every question, into a complete and 
satisfying account of The Modern Commonwealth of Minnesota. 

Epcar B. WEsLEY 


UNIversiTty oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Acta et Dicta: A Collection of Historical Data Regarding the Origin 
and Growth of the Catholic Church in the Province of St. Paul, 
vol. 7,no. 1. (St. Paul, The Catholic Historical Society of St. 
Paul, October, 1935. 143 p. $1.00.) 


This annual publication of the Catholic Historical Society of St. 
Paul, composed of some seven papers of interest to Minnesota Catho- 
lic readers, is up to its usual standard. Either by plan or by accident, 
the articles in this number deal principally with Catholic education. 

The first article, by the Reverend Joseph Corrigan on “The 
Catholic Industrial School of Minnesota,” is the history of an educa- 
tional endeavor on the part of the church of early Minnesota to fit 
the underprivileged boy for life. To one who pictures Minnesota 
in 1876 as a state that still had a great deal of cheap land, a Min- 
nesota that still had frontier conditions, it is somewhat of a surprise 
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to learn that Bishop Grace tried to gather the poor, the wayward, 
and the homeless youths into a school that would at the same time be 
a home and fit them for a respectable life. The short life of this 
school would seem to indicate that social conditions did not, as yet, 
justify such an institution. This school, in the care of the Brothers 
of St. Francis, existed but two years at St. Paul before it was removed 
to Clontarf in 1878. Again there were handicaps in the lack of 
pupils and building accommodations and in the discouragement of the 
teachers. But in 1884 the institution gained new life when it opened 
its doors to Indians. With government aid the school expanded its 
buildings to such an extent that in 1897, when the government funds 
ceased, the venture collapsed. The author in passing takes note of 
other schools affected by the same legislation, but he is mistaken in 
his statement that St. Benedict’s Academy at St. Joseph was a school 
for Indian and white children. The Indian school was a separate 
institution with its own building and its own staff of teachers, though 
it was situated in the same village as the academy. 

Sister Antonia McHugh in her article on “ The Mendota Convent 
School”’ pictures another type of school, one that was established by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph in the Sibley House at Mendota in 1867. 
The author gives intimate glimpses of life at this school for white and 
half-breed children, conducted from 1867 to 1878. A third and 
more successful educational endeavor is traced in a well-worked-out 
article on “ The Diocesan Seminary Project in St. Paul” by the Rev- 
erend William Busch. This narrative, which commemorates the 
golden jubilee of the seminary, differs from the general run of anni- 
versary sketches in that it does not picture the life of an institution 
but gives rather “an account of the germination and growth of the 
project from the very start —a sort of prehistory.” The Reverend 
J. B. Tennelly has edited a letter written in 1854 by Father Pierz, 
the Indian missionary, describing Catholic and Protestant Indian mis- 
sion schools in Wisconsin and Minnesota. In his introduction, the 
editor attempts to evaluate the missionary’s judgment of the relative 
success of Catholic and non-Catholic Indian schools and missions. 
The story of the Church of St. Mary and its parish school in St. Paul, 
the first part of which appeared in the issue of Acta et Dicta for 
1934, is concluded in this number. 

The two remaining papers are of the reminiscent type: “ Captain 
William B. McGrorty ” written by his daughter, Eugenie McGrorty, 
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and “The Catholic City Federation of St. Paul” by Joseph Matt. 
The latter writer depicts the origin of the Stadtverband, a federation 
of German Catholic societies in St. Paul, and throws light on the 
attempts of the Nationalbund to obtain the support of the Ger- 
man Catholics of Minnesota in order to present a “ united German- 
American front” in American politics. The author of this paper 
reveals that, as editor of the Wanderer, he refused to support the 
Nationalbund, and instead called a meeting of the German Catholic 
societies of the city at which the un-American and unchristian charac- 
ter of the organization was exposed. Out of this meeting in 1909 
developed the Catholic City Federation of St. Paul, which today is 
taking an active part in Catholic activity. 
Sister Grace McDonaLp 


Co.iece or St. BENEDICT 
St. JosepH, MINNESOTA 


The Architectural, Structural, and Monumental Stones of Minnesota 
(Minnesota Geological Survey, Bulletins, no. 25). By Grorce 
A. Tuer and Cart E. Dutron. (Minneapolis, The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1935. ix, 160 p. Illustrations, 
$2.50.) 


This interesting and authoritative description of the Architectural, 
Structural, and Monumental Stones of Minnesota is concerned 
principally with the technical, economic, and scientific aspects of an 
important industry. The authors describe briefly the geological forma- 
tion of Minnesota so far as it affects and explains the character of the 
quarrying industry. ‘The book contains useful material about one of 
the most important natural resources of the state, one of the few that 
probably is inexhaustible; it explains in considerable detail the opera- 
tion of the industry, describing the machinery used and the technical 
methods followed in extracting stones of all kinds; and it gives de- 
tailed information about the location of the industry, with statistics 
on the value and volume of production and the uses to which the 
product has been put. The authors show the relative importance and 
proportions of the various types of stone used for monumental pur- 
poses and for building materials. ‘They also describe important build- 
ings, both within and without the state, constructed in whole or in 
part of Minnesota stone. 

The book is made up of an introduction and five chapters. In the 
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opening chapter the authors deal with the geological and chemical 
character of Minnesota stones; in the second, they describe the physi- 
cal properties of the stones with reference to their economic uses and 
the technical conduct of the industry; in the third, they tell of ma- 
chinery and methods used in the conduct of the industry. The intro- 
duction and the last two chapters contain some historical material. 
Ten pages of the introduction are devoted to a brief resume of the 
beginning, development, and importance of the quarrying industry. 
Chapters 4 and 5 contain descriptions of the quarrying industry in 
the areas which produce granites and sedimentary and metamorphic 
rocks, with brief references of a historical character to the origin and 
development of the industry in each area. ‘The quarries are described 
and located, and the nature of the stone produced and the uses to 
which it is put are discussed. 

The volume is well bound and well printed and is profusely illus- 
trated with no less than seventy-eight photographs, charts, and maps, 
and ten colored plates showing the texture of various types of building 
stones. Numerous tabulations of statistical material, an appendix, 
a bibliography, and a good index are included. Lists of companies 
now engaged in producing cut stone in Minnesota and of inactive or 
abandoned quarries appear in the appendix. It would be of interest 
to know the use to which the extensive areas of abandoned quarries 
have been or may be put. 

Despite the fact that the material presented in this volume is prin- 
cipally of a technical and scientific nature, it should, because of its 
authoritative exposition of an important Minnesota industry, find a 
place in every library that lays emphasis on Minnesota history. 

D. S. BRarinarD 


STraTe TEACHERS COLLEGE 
St. Cloup, MINNESOTA 


A Human Life: Memories of a Pioneer. By his “Oldest Boy” 
[Witrarp F. Dittman]. (Excelsior, Minnesota, 1934. viii, 
175 p.) 


The value of published memoirs as sources for research in the his- 
tory of the frontier is often somewhat obscured by the inclusion of 
speculative musings interesting only to the author. Willard Dill- 
man, in his biography of his father, follows the usual pattern of remi- 
niscences in this respect. Nevertheless, the faithful and detailed 
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recording of the everyday happenings in the life of this prairie farmer 
gives a homespun charm to the account and compensates for a certain 
lack of objectivity and a somewhat discursive manner of presentation. 

The narrative opens with the farming experiences of Jacob Dill- 
man shortly after his settlement in Lyon County near Marshall in 
1872. The author, his eldest son, attempts to recall for this record 
the incidents of his boyhood and has succeeded in producing a graphic 
account of farm life in the last three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The mishaps and trials in the application of machinery to agri- 
culture are well illustrated in Dillman’s adventures. As head of a 
threshing crew, he had a responsible position in the community. His 
small boy, who acted as tender of the straw carrier, was so concerned 
in the activities that he is able to describe vividly the procedures nec- 
essary with the type of equipment then available. The transitory 
character of much of the farm machinery is suggested in Dillman’s 
purchase of a wire binder for harvesting wheat in the early eighties, 
only to find it unwieldy and quickly outmoded by a model using twine. 

Recreational outlets for the community are recounted — the sing- 
ing school, the reading club for the study of Dickens, a writing school 
conducted by a “scholar and chirographist” whose name, Franklyn 
McFarland, with its Fs and M gave excellent opportunity for illus- 
tration of the instructor’s skill. Baseball, too, the author recalls, had 
an important place, for he distinguishes a new decade by the recollec- 
tion of a game in which a player was pronounced “safe” and Spald- 
ing’s rules of 1880 were quoted to support the decision. ‘The general 
store in Marshall, where boys’ boots with copper toes were sold, 
the gunsmith’s shop managed by a Civil War veteran, the lunches 
of cheese, crackers, and gingersnaps when expeditions into town 
were made —all these are part of the background which the author 
sketches. Such items add a direct and sincere quality that might be 
lost in a more studied presentation. The small size of type selected 
for the printing, the lack of the author’s name on the title page, and 
the large number of typographical errors are defects in composition 
which detract from the appearance of the book. 

Dillman was typical of the ambitious and industrious farmers in 
southwestern Minnesota and South Dakota, and his life is a subject 
worthy of this record. 

EvADENE Burris 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Haydn Samuel Cole and His Ancestry: Being a Genealogical Study 
and a Reminiscent Sketch. By HaypN SAMuEL Cote. (St. 
Paul, privately printed, 1935. x, 214 p. Illustrations.) 


This book is the author’s gift to his posterity. “If one of my 
grandfathers or great-grandfathers,” he writes, “had put down on 
paper the story of his life and described his surroundings and the con- 
ditions of his time . . . they would have been highly interesting to 
distant posterity and would have given them an insight into earlier 
days.” But such a record, he adds, “would have deprived me of 
much pleasure in my efforts to discover who my ancestors were and 
how they lived.” There are many who will agree with him that the 
genealogical quest is a fascinating one. 

The Cole line is traced back through nine generations of Kools, 
Cools, Kohls, and Coles — spelled “ according to the way the dominies 
recorded the name at the time of baptism or marriage” —to one 
Barent Jacobson Kool, who came to New Amsterdam in 1636. For 
two hundred and fifty years they lived and died close to the Atlantic 
seaboard. With Dr. William Henry Cole, who moved to Illinois in 
1873, the family was transplanted to the Middle West; his son 
Haydn, author of this volume, settled in St. Paul, and his grand- 
daughter lives on the Pacific coast. Thus within a single lifetime 
the Cole family “has spread itself across the face of the continent.” 

In his reminiscences, occupying about a quarter of the volume, the 
author places chief emphasis upon the military activities of his life — 
assuming, perhaps, that future generations will be more interested in 
the soldier than in the man of business affairs. After four “ difficult, 
grinding” years at West Point he entered the United States army as 
a second lieutenant. During the next seven years, from 1885 to 
1892, he performed post duty at Forts Ellis and Custer in Montana 
Territory and served as chief engineer officer on the staff of Brigadier 
General Thomas H. Ruger and of General Wesley Merritt, succes- 
sive commanders of the Department of Dakota, with headquarters at 
St. Paul. While he was on General Ruger’s staff, about 1890, Lieu- 
tenant Cole located Fort Yellowstone, laid out the infantry barracks 
and sewer system at Fort Snelling, prepared maps of the then little- 
known Glacier National Park, and mapped the region of South Da- 
kota for the troops that were fighting the Sioux. In 1892, being 
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physically disqualified for promotion, he was retired as a first lieu- 
tenant. 

During the World War Colonel Cole gave distinguished service as 
a transportation officer. He was put in charge of the Hoboken Shore 
Railroad when it was placed under government ownership; in No- 
vember, 1917, he was made supervising superintendent of docks, 
wharves, and terminal facilities in New York City; and from April, 
1918, he was storage officer of the port of New York. All these 
offices carried with them tremendous responsibilities for the storage, 
handling, and transportation of army goods and supplies. For effi- 
cient service rendered in the face of great difficulties, Colonel Cole 
was later awarded the distinguished service medal. His value, says an 
official commendation, was in no small measure due to the fact that he 
was possessed of an “excellent business ability rarely found among 
army officers.” 

Colonel Cole devotes only one short chapter, “ Lawyer and Finan- 
cier,” to his long business career in St. Paul. Following his retire- 
ment from the regular army, in 1892, he entered upon the practice of 
law in St. Paul, soon becoming a member of the firm of Stevens, 
O’Brien, Cole, and Albrecht. During the years since 1903 he has 
served as vice president, president, and director of the Northwestern 
Trust Company, director of the First National Bank of St. Paul, 
president and director of the First National Bank of Hastings, direc- 
tor of the St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Twin Falls North Side Land and Water 
Company, and a partner in the Investment Service Company. 

The volume is well printed and handsomely bound, without the 
ostentatious decoration of many genealogical works. Another com- 
mon fault of works of this kind — the arrangement of the index under 
three or four alphabets — has been avoided by entering all the ma- 
terial in both the genealogy and the autobiographical sketch in a single 
index. 

Livia APPEL 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PREsS 
MINNEAPOLIS 














HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NOTES 


MINNESOTA 





Beginning with this issue, MitNNEsoTA History will include brief 
notes on contributors of articles. Dr. R. D. W. Connor (“ Our Na- 
tional Archives”) was professor of history and government in the 
University of North Carolina before his appointment by President 
Roosevelt as national archivist in 1934. From 1903 to 1921 he 
served as secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 
He is the author of several books, including North Carolina: Rebuild- 
ing an Ancient Commonwealth (1929). Professor Laurence M. 
Larson (“The Kensington Rune Stone”) is the head of the history 
department in the University of Illinois and one of our leading Ameri- 
can historians. He is the author of the King’s Household in England 
before the Norman Conquest (1904), Canute the Great (1912), a 
History of England (1923), and other works, and he is the editor and 
translator of the King’s Mirror (1917) and Gulathingslog hin eldri: 
Earliest Norwegian Laws; Being the Gulathing Law and the Fro- 
stathing Law. The latter work, translated from the old Norwegian, 
was published in 1935 by the Columbia University Press in its series 
of Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies. Professor Larson 
has recently been elected second vice president of the American His- 
torical Association, an honor that will lead to his elevation to the 
presidency of the association in 1937. Mr. John T. Flanagan (“ Os- 
car Wilde’s Twin City Appearances”) is instructor in English at the 
University of Minnesota. Readers of this magazine will recall his 
essay on “Thoreau in Minnesota,” published in the March, 1935, 
issue. 


Editorial comment in the press of the state on the work of the 
Minnesota Historical Society frequently stresses the permanent value 
of that work to the people of Minnesota. Thus the Minneapolis 
Tribune in its issue for January 15 writes that the society, “as a result 
of its uninterrupted work,” has assembled “a store of material which 
is of inestimable value.” It describes the society as “a monument to 
the forethought” of the pioneer settlers of Minnesota. “ Although 
the majority of our citizens may take the efforts of such organizations 
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as this for granted, or ignore them entirely, the fact remains that they 
are performing a service which is of permanent value to the state and 
its people.” 


A plea for the preservation of local historical materials “ now, be- 
fore all survivors of the pioneer era have passed away,” is made in an 
editorial in the Minneapolis Journal for January 13. As an example 
of an item preserved by a local historical society, the typewritten letter 
of 1846 described by Judge Haycraft in the December issue of M1n- 
NESOTA History is cited. “Such interesting documents can’t be 
found in every county,” but in every community records can be assem- 
bled that “will mean much in providing sidelights on the frontier 
days of a generation and more ago.” ‘The part played by the state 
society in fostering county historical organizations is noted. 


“The efforts of the Minnesota Historical society in St. Paul to 
enlarge its collection of church records and to be a clearing house for 
information about materials preserved in church archives deserve the 
co-operation of every congregation and community in the state,” reads 
an editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press for December 9. It urges 
ministers to fill out the questionnaires recently distributed by the 
society in order to make available in “one central depository the 
church bibliography of Minnesota.” “ History confined only to gov- 
ernment distorts the actual story of an ordinary American commu- 
nity,” continues the editorial. ‘The Minnesota Historical society is 
an agency which realizes that a great part of people’s lives is not 
embodied or reflected in political units and that the church and other 
institutions have contributed their important share to the sphere of 
private thought and enterprise.” 


An interesting comment about the society appeared on November 7 
in Mr. R. W. Hitchcock’s weekly news release entitled Minnesota 
News and Comment. Mr. Hitchcock called attention to the fact 
that Governor Ramsey as early as 1849, in his first message to the 
territorial legislature, recommended the collection and filing of cur- 
rent newspapers. The society itself was formed in the fall of that 
year and its collecting activities have gone on since that time. Today, 
with some seventeen thousand bound volumes of newspapers “ splen- 
didly filed and cared for in filing stacks occupying four floors below 
the main floor of the historical building,” the society faces a need 
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for more space. “ Hence the digging in the front of the historical 
building and the tedious toil in breaking down thick cement platforms 
and walls, all for the purpose of providing more room for newspaper 
files.” Mr. Hitchcock adds, however, that the problem of news- 
paper storage and filing ultimately may have to be solved by micro- 
photography. “Some day in the future when you want to consult 
publications in the historical building you will look through a lens to 
read the magnified photograph of a page of the paper.” The account 
closes with the opinion that the work of the society is invaluable. 


A former newspaper librarian on the staff of the society, Mr. John 
Talman of Gold Beach, Oregon, is the author of a valuable com- 
munication on “ Newspapers and History,” with special reference to 
the society’s collection, which appears in Editor and Publisher for 
October 19. He cites Mr. Will Durant “ as saying that in his his- 
tory researches he had found that newspaper material was sometimes 
more authoritative than any data he could lay his hands on,” and 
remarks that often during eighteen years of service with the Minne- 
sota society “historians . . . would have come to grief but for our 
aid.” Mr. Talman mentions particularly Dr. Folwell’s use of the 
society’s newspaper collection. 


Forty-five additions to the active membership of the society were 
made during the three months ending December 31, 1935. They 
include one life member, Mrs. Julia T. McCuish of Stillwater; one 
sustaining member, George Sommers of St. Paul; and the following 
annual members: Dr. William H. Banks of Yakima, Washington; 
Barbara H. Bartlett of Ann Arbor, Michigan; E. Hjalmar Bjérnson 
of Minneapolis; Dr. Scipio Bond of Anoka; John L. Brin of Stewart- 
ville; Earle Brown of Minneapolis; the Reverend Joseph A. Corrigan 
of St. Paul; Edward F. Crandall of Minneapolis; Dr. Bernhard J. 
Cronwell of Austin; Mrs. Leeds H. Cutter of Anoka; Grace A. 
Dunn of Princeton; Mrs. Harriet K. Eberhardt of Scarsdale, New 
York; “ The Eddy Farm” of Willmar; Harold S. Edwards of Min- 
neapolis ; William H. Egan of St. Paul; Gordon F. Ekholm of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Nan C. Elmquist of St. Paul; John T. 
Flanagan of St. Paul; Dr. Wilfred P. Freligh of Albert Lea; Peter 
B. Gaass of Crookston ; Mary Gussman of St. Paul; Dr. Julius John- 
son of Minneapolis; Mrs. R. G. Johnson of St. Paul; the Reverend 
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M. Caspar Johnshoy of Starbuck; Mrs. C. O. Kalman of St. Paul; 
Mrs. Alma B. Kerr of St. Paul; Mrs. Effie M. McLean of Grand 
Portage; Frances Manahan of Minneapolis; Mrs. Edward Mattson 
of Beaver Bay; Dr. E. Lawrence Meyer of Minneapolis ; Richard W. 
Morin of Albert Lea; Harry G. Myser of St. Paul ; Timothy O’Con- 
nor of Renville; Walter H. Parker of Minneapolis; Frank L. Peter- 
son of St. Paul; Julius S. Pomeroy of Minneapolis; Mrs. Claire 
Runyan of Cambridge; the Reverend Lawrence F. Ryan of St. Paul; 
Mr. and Mrs. George Smith of Iron River, Wisconsin; Glanville W. 
Smith of Cold Spring; Julius Spokely of Crookston; Harold E. Stas- 
sen of South St. Paul; and Samuel A. Wallace o: Crookston. 


The Society of Mayflower Descendants in the State of Minnesota 
has become an institutional member of the society. 


The society lost thirteen active members by death during the three 
months ending on December 31: Charles P. Craig of Washington, 
October 1; Dr. Charles G. Nordin of St. Paul, October 9; Mrs. 
Charles E. Furness of St. Paul, November 1; Mrs. James T. Morris 
of Minneapolis, November 1; Mrs. James Manahan of St. Paul, 
November 6; Mrs. Charles G. Rank of St. Paul, November 8; 
George Harrison of Minneapolis, November 12; Benjamin D. Smith 
of Mankato, November 19; Henry A. Swenson of Center City, No- 
vember 23; William H. Putnam of Red Wing, November 26; Max 
H. Herrmann of St. Paul, November 28; Dr. Edward S. Judd of 
Rochester, November 30; and Paul W. Winnegge of Bird Island, 
December 7. The deaths of Mrs. Lizzie L. Brown of Los Angeles 
on December 7, 1934, of Guy L. Runyan of Cambridge on June 19, 
1935, and of Mrs. H. L. Stark of St. Peter on July 9, 1935, have 


not previously been reported in this magazine. 


A set of “ Historical and Museum Project Suggestions and Direc- 
tions,” issued in multigraphed form by the Minnesota WPA, consists 
of suggestions furnished by the Minnesota Historical Society for “ in- 
dexing newspapers,” for “inventories, interviews, copying and col- 
lecting,” and on “ museum methods for local museum supervisors.” 


Copying Manuscripts: Rules Worked Out by the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, compiled under the direction of the manuscript divi- 
sion, Grace Lee Nute, curator, has been brought out by the society in 
the form of a small pamphlet (19 p.) printed by the offset process. 
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Miss Nute has edited for publication in the December issue of the 
Beaver “Two Documents from Radisson’s Suit Against the [Hud- 
son’s Bay] Company ” that she discovered in the Public Record Office 
during her residence in London last year. They are Radisson’s bill 
of complaint against the Hudson’s Bay Company “ for non-payment 
of certain sums of money” and the company’s reply. Miss Nute re- 
ports that she found in all “eleven chancery documents relating to 
the case, which was instituted on May 22, 1694, and which closed on 
January 28, 1697.” The documents published in the Beaver contain 
a wealth of material on Radisson and Groseilliers and on the early 
history of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Miss Nute expects to make 
use of this material in her forthcoming biography of the French ex- 
plorers. A “ Preview” of this work appears in the Bulletin of Ham- 
line University for October. 


The late Dr. William E. Leonard’s picture of student life at the 
University of Minnesota in the seventies, which appeared in the issue 
of this magazine for June, 1935, is reprinted, in part, in the Minne- 
sota Alumni Weekly for December 7. 


At a convocation held on October 7, St. Olaf College conferred 
the honorary degree of L. H. D. on the superintendent of the society. 


The superintendent attended the fiftieth annual meeting of the 
American Historical Association, which was held at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, from December 27 to 30. At a national conference of 
archivists, held as one session of the meeting on December 28, he pre- 
sented a paper on “ Problems of American Archivists.” He addressed 
the annual meeting of the Norwegian-American Historical Associa- 
tion at Northfield on October 7, taking as his subject “The Trail of 
the Immigrant Pioneer,” and he spoke on “ Meeting the Challenge of 
the Present in Education” before members of the Augsburg Alumni 
Association in Minneapolis on November 2. Miss Nute gave talks 
on her European experiences before the Hamline Faculty Club on 
October 8, members and friends of the Minnesota Historical Society 
on October 21, the Zonta International of St. Paul on October 22, 
and the American Association of University Women in Minneapolis 
on November 20; she described the new Radisson material that she 
discovered during her year of study as a Guggenheim fellow before 
a meeting of the Minnesota Library Association in St. Paul on Oc- 
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tober 11; she addressed the Washington County Historical Society, 
meeting at Marine on November 13, on the history of the St. Croix 
Valley ; she spoke on “ The Voyageur” at a luncheon meeting of the 
state forestry division in St. Paul on November 21 and at a meeting 
of the Twin City History Teachers Club in Minneapolis on Decem- 
ber 12; she described “Our Local Records” before the Minnesota 
branch of American Penwomen in St. Paul on December 7; and she 
was interviewed about her work as curator of manuscripts in a radio 
program over station WCCO on December 19. Mr. Babcock gave 
an illustrated talk on “ American Exploration and the Military Occu- 
pation of Minnesota” for the St. Marks Study Club of St. Paul on 
October 11; he discussed “ Possibilities for Local History and Mu- 
seum Work in Minnesota” before supervisors of women’s projects 
for the state WPA in St. Paul on October 16; and he spoke on 
“ Visualizing Minnesota” at Hutchinson for the local woman’s club 
on November 7. Miss Fawcett compiled a list of Minnesota pub- 
lications issued in 1934-35, which she discussed under the title “A 
Minnesota Book Shelf” at the meeting of the Minnesota Library 
Association on October 10. 


It should be made clear to members that the society has given no 
endorsement of the authenticity of any novel dealing with Minnesota 
backgrounds. 


ACCESSIONS 


Calendar cards for papers in the Indian office received recently 
from Dr. Newton D. Mereness, agent at Washington for a group of 
midwestern historical societies, cover most of the first half of the 
nineteenth century and contain much information about early events 
and characters in Minnesota history. Among the subjects touched 
upon are the Carver grant, the struggle between Lord Selkirk’s fol- 
lowers and the agents of the Northwest Company after the War of 
1812, the Cass expedition of 1820, the trading activities of Ramsay 
Crooks and Robert Stuart, the British leanings of Joseph Rolette, the 
treaty of Fond du Lac in 1826, the houses built by Eben Weld and 
other Indian farmers, the activities of Henry M. Rice, the removal 
of the Winnebago, and Indian schools and missions. 


Copies of fifteen letters written during the years 1836 to 1840 by 
Bishop Frederic Baraga and his sister, Antonia Hoeffern, have been 
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made for the society through the courtesy of the Reverend Hugo Bren 
of Lemont, Illinois, who discovered the originals among church ar- 
chives in Laibach, Austria (see ante, 15:222). The missionary tells 
of a trip to Europe in 1837 for the purpose of collecting money for 
his missions on Lake Superior, plans for ministering to the Indians at 
Grand Portage, and a visit to Fond du Lac. His sister, who accom- 
panied Baraga on his return from abroad, gives her impressions 
of America and of the Indians at La Pointe. Another interesting 
Baraga item recently added to the society’s collections is the original 
manuscript of the bishop’s Grammar of the Otchipwe Language, 
which has been received from Mr. Bernard Halliday of Leicester, 
England. The manuscript, which was compiled between 1871 and 
1873, contains two dialogues “for the use of missionaries” that are 
not to be found in edition published at Montreal in 1878. 


Photostatic copies of five letters received by Joseph N. Nicollet, 
the French explorer of the upper Mississippi Valley, have been made 
for the society from the originals in the New York Public Library. 
The letters which were written between 1832 and 1842 by Alexander 
D. Bache, George Engelmann, Sir William Stewart, Gerard Troost, 
and Pierre Chouteau, Jr., touch upon personal and scientific matters. 


Hudson’s Bay Company trading posts in the vicinity of Roseau 
Lake during the period from 1847 to 1860 are the subject of a report 
prepared by the company for Mr. Eddy E. Billberg of Roseau, which 
has been copied for the society through the courtesy of his daughter, 
Miss Inga Billberg. 


Filmslides of a number of letters of Minnesota interest in the col- 
lections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin are the gift of 
Mr. Charles M. Gates of the National Park Service. They include 
thirty letters written in the seventies by Gustav and Gottfried Boss- 
hard and members of their families from Owatonna, where they were 
engaged in farming; and two letters written in 1849 and 1850 by 
Joseph W. Holt, a missionary at Fond du Lac. Mr. Gates also has 
presented a film copy of a report, from the archives of the war depart- 
ment in Washington, which was prepared by Nicholas Boilvin, Indian 
agent at Prairie du Chien, on February 11, 1811. 


A small diary kept by Robert Watson on a journey up the Missis- 
sippi from Galena to St. Paul in April, 1850, has been presented by 
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his daughter, Miss Isabella Watson of Northfield. The diarist re- 
ports a conversation with the Reverend William Boutwell of Still- 
water about crops and fruit trees, and describes a visit to Minnehaha 


Falls. 


Evidence that a wealth of Minnesota material exists in New Eng- 
land newspapers and periodicals of the fifties is offered on calendar 
cards, made recently for the society, for papers in three Boston deposi- 
tories —the Congregational Library, the Massachusetts State Li- 
brary, and the Boston Public Library. According to these cards, 
information about such subjects as immigration to Minnesota, its ad- 
vantages for farmers and health-seekers, the Winona normal school, 
the constitutional conventions, and the Winnebago Indians is to be 
found in such Boston news sheets as the Advertiser, the Transcript, 
and the Journal, and in such agricultural papers as the New Hamp- 
shire Journal of Agriculture and the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
A series of letters relating to Minnesota was located in the latter pub- 
lication after clippings of five items that appeared in 1859 were re- 
ceived from Mr. William H. M. Adams of Minneapolis. They were 
written from St. Paul and Champlin by Mr. Adams’ uncle, Chandler 
B. Adams, who signed his communications “ Beta.” 


An unusual and valuable mass of information is contained in some 
ten thousand pages of records of the Oakland Cemetery Association 
of St. Paul, which have been photographed on filmslides and filed 
with the society by the association. Included are the minutes of 
meetings of the trustees and lot owners from 1854 to 1935, indexes 
of interments, field plat books, and similar data. The records furnish 
vital statistics, such as the ages of persons interred, places of birth, 
causes of deaths, and names of heirs. 


The first parish register of the oldest existing Lutheran congrega- 
tion in St. Paul, that of Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, has 
been photographed for the society through the courtesy of the pastor, 
the Reverend Adolph Haase. The volume, which is written in Ger- 
man, contains the constitution, bylaws, and a brief history of the 
church; records of baptisms, burials, and marriages from 1857 to 
1875; lists of confirmands from 1868 to 1874; and lists of attendants 
at Holy Communion from 1860 to 1875 and from 1889 to 1903. 
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Parish records of Episcopal churches at Farmington, Glencoe, Elk 
River, and Shakopee, covering periods of varying lengths between 
1858 and 1921, have been added to the archives of the Minnesota 
diocese of the Protestant Episcopal church through the courtesy of 
Dr. Francis L. Palmer of St. Paul. Minutes of meetings of a parish 
guild at Farmington from 1900 to 1904 and a scrapbook of programs 
of the diocesan Sunday school association accumulated between 1889 
and 1907 also are included in this addition to the church archives. 
The Whipple estate has added to the same archives two scrapbooks of 
clippings and programs relating to the activities of Episcopal schools 


and churches, kept by Bishop Henry B. Whipple from 1859 to 1901. 


A diary kept in the Andersonville prison in 1864 by Ransom A. 
Chadwick, a member of the Eighty-fifth New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and a few miscellaneous papers relating to his Civil War 
service have been presented by his grandson, Mr. Earl C. Towner of 
St. Paul. Chadwick later became a resident of Winona. 


Diaries kept by Lewis C. Bisbee of the Sixteenth Maine Volunteer 
Infantry in 1864 and 1865 during his service in the Union army and 
while he was confined in the Libby prison at Richmond, Virginia, 
have been presented by Mrs. Della V. McKiver of Minneapolis. 
She has presented also a book of autographs of Union officers who 
were in prison with Bisbee, a copy of his reminiscences, and a set of 
wooden chessmen that he carved when he was in prison. 


A typewritten copy of a diary kept by Thomas Priestley of the 
Thirtieth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry while on the Sully expedition 
of 1864 has been made from the original in the possession of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Mr. George E. Barnum of Duluth has presented a copy of his 
reminiscences, which include information about the building of the 
Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad in 1869 and the grasshopper 
plague in northern Minnesota in 1877. 


The charter issued on December 16, 1873, to the Minnehaha 
Grange of Richfield Township, Hennepin County, and two volumes 
of minutes of meetings for the period from 1873 to 1886 have been 
presented by that organization through the courtesy of Mr. George 
Willson of Minneapolis. The minutes contain information about the 
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routine business of the Grange, its social activities, and its co-operative 
activities in buying various products in wholesale quantities for distri- 
bution among its members. 


The reminiscences of David M. Fyffe, who left Scotland in 1882 
to become local manager for the American Land and Colonization 
Company of Scotland at Woodstock in Pipestone County, have been 
received from his widow through the courtesy of his daughter, “rs. 
P. T. Gillie of Columbus, Ohio. The narrative, which covers 173 
typewritten pages, contains valuable information about Fyffe’s agri- 
cultural activities, state and county fairs, blizzards, pioneer life in 
southeastern Minnesota, and numerous Scotch and English settlers 
who occupied the company’s lands. 


The minutes of meetings from 1881 to 1883 of the Hebrew 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society of St. Paul, which later became known as 
the Jewish Relief Society, are recorded in a small volume presented 
by Mrs. Joseph G. Simon of St. Paul. The society was organized 
for the purpose of raising funds for the building of Mount Zion 
Temple, but it developed in time as a welfare organization. 


Interesting and valuable information on the labor movement in 
St. Paul is contained in a volume of minutes of meetings from 1882 
to 1889 of the Trades and Labor Assembly of St. Paul, which has 
been received from that organization through its secretary, Mr. Elroy 
D. McKinnon. The volume contains records of strikes, boycotts, 
blacklists, and negotiations with employers, and periodic reports on 
business conditions in the various trades. 


An agricultural account book kept by Mr. John H. Lawrence of 
Litchfield from 1889 to 1934 and a diary covering the period from 
1919 to 1929 have been photographed for the society through the 
courtesy of the author. The price and length of service of all ma- 
chinery used by Mr. Lawrence on his farm during the period covered 
by his accounts, the dates for planting crops and the yield per acre, 
the receipts from farm produce, and the wages paid to farm laborers 
are among the items to be found in the account book. 


A typed copy of the reminiscences of George C. Hazeltine, a rail- 
road telegraph operator in Minnesota and in western and southwest- 
ern states in the eighties and nineties, has been made for the society 
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through the courtesy of Mr. Ellis E. Dildine of St. Paul. The con- 
struction of the Northern Pacific Railroad through Montana, buffalo 
and antelope hunts, and many aspects of frontier life are described in 
the narrative. 


Plans for a book on the Bacon-Shakespeare question, engagements 
for literary and political speeches, and the conventions held in 1893 
and 1898 by members of the People’s party are among the subjects 
mentioned in eight letters of Ignatius Donnelly, photostatic copies of 
which have been made for the society from the originals in the posses- 
sion of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. The letters were 
written between 1891 and 1898 to L. H. Wellner of Independence, 
Iowa, and Henry Demarest Lloyd of Chicago. 


Twelve filing boxes of papers of the late Dr. Alfred Owre, who 
served as dean of the college of dentistry in the University of Minne- 
sota from 1905 to 1927 and who later held a similar position at Col- 
umbia University, have been received from his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Owre of New York City. The collection, which covers the period 
from 1904 to 1934, includes letters from Cyrus Northrop, George E. 
Vincent, Dr. Charles H. Mayo, Senator Henrik Shipstead, prominent 
dentists throughout the country, and many of Dr. Owre’s students. 
Many items relating to the dental profession, the course of study for 
dentists, and the activities of dental societies also are included among 
the papers. 


About twenty articles on subjects of medical interest by Dr. George 
C. Wellner, most of which were written between 1906 and 1911 for 
the Red Wing Republican and the Goodhue County Medical Society, 
have been presented by the author’s widow, who resides in Minne- 
apolis. 


Two volumes of reports and printed programs of annual meetings 
from 1909 to 1926 of the Northwestern Minnesota Educational As- 
sociation have been presented by the secretary, Mr. A. C. Clark of 
Bemidji. 

Two volumes containing printed programs and manuscript regis- 
tration lists for the annual meetings of the Woman’s Synodical Mis- 
sionary Society of Minnesota for the period from 1909 to 1927 have 
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been presented by that organization of the Presbyterian church 
through its secretary, Mrs. J. H. McClanahan of White Bear Lake. 


Taxes on lands in Michigan and Wisconsin and the sale of the 
properties are discussed in about a hundred items of correspondence 
exchanged between John S. McDonald of Minneapolis and his son, 
Mr. John F. McDonald, during the years from 1913 to 1916. These 
letters, together with a plat book of Michigan, in which some of the 
lands discussed are located, have been presented by the younger Mr. 
McDonald. 


A filing box of papers and three scrapbooks of newspaper clippings 
relating to the career of the late Professor Clarence H. Eckles of 
the college of agriculture in the University of Minnesota have been 
presented by his widow, Mrs. Alice Eckles of Ida Grove, Iowa. Pro- 
fessor Eckles’ influence on the development of dairying first in Mis- 
souri, where he taught before 1919, and from that time until his 
death in 1933 in Minnesota is revealed in these papers, which include 
articles from his pen, correspondence, and biographical sketches. 


Letters and tributes written in 1921 at the death of Thomas R. 
Kane, a lawyer and a member of the city council of St. Paul, are 
among twenty-four items that have been presented by his widow, Mrs. 
Thomas R. Kane of St. Paul. Included also are papers on various 
subjects prepared by Mrs. Kane as a member of the Dames of the 
Round Table and copies of minutes of annual conventions in 1919 


and 1921 of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Fifty letters written to the late Emil Oberhoffer, for two decades 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, have been pre- 
sented by his widow, Mrs. Emil Oberhoffer of Savage. Included are 
letters from such prominent figures in the musical world as Frederick 
A. Stock, Percy Grainger, and Mrs. Edward MacDowell. An oil 
portrait of Oberhoffer also has been presented by Mrs. Oberhoffer. 


About a hundred items of genealogical data on the Wenzell, 
Smart, and allied families, have been added to the Wenzell Papers 
(see ante, 15: 344) by Mr. Henry B. Wenzell of Stillwater. 


Term papers prepared for a course in Minnesota history at the 
University of Minnesota on “Some Aspects of the Settlement of 
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Fillmore County from 1851 to 1875, with Special Reference to the 
Norwegian Element” by Milo I. Sween, on the “Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith and the Diocese of St. Paul” by Francis H. 
Hammang, and on the “Cretin Collection” by Emmett O'Donnell 
have been added recently to the society’s manuscript collection. The 
last two are based on the Cretin collection in the possession of the 
Catholic Historical Society of St. Paul. A senior thesis on “A Rail- 
road Period in the History of the United States Exemplified in Min- 
nesota, 1849 to 1860,” which was submitted by Wilfred O. Stout to 
the history department of Princeton University in 1932, has been 
photographed for the society through the courtesy of the author. 


An autobiographical sketch and the reminiscences of Mr. Andrew 
Gibson, an engineer of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company who 
aided in the construction of the Stampede Tunnel in the state of 
Washington, have been received through the courtesy of the author. 


Two scrapbooks of programs and clippings about concerts given 
under the auspices of the Schubert Club of St. Paul from 1932 to 
1934 have been compiled by Mrs. D. S. Elliott and added to the 
archives of that organization in the possession of the society (see ante, 


14:218). 


“The Political Development of Lake County,” a paper read by 
Judge William E. Scott of Two Harbors at the seventh annual North 
Shore Historical Assembly at Beaver Bay on August 3, 1935, is the 
gift of the author. 


A copy of an address delivered by Mr. Leonard Eriksson of Fergus 
Falls on November 13, 1935, as a part of a program commemorating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the building of the Augustana Lu- 
theran Church of Fergus Falls, is the gift of the author. 


A large collection of newspapers, most of which were published at 
Bird Island in the eighties, has been presented by the late Paul W. 
Winnegge of Bird Island. They include some issues of the Bird 
Island Blizzard, the Bird Island Post, and the Bird Island Union, 
and an incomplete file extending from 1881 to 1903 of the Renville 
County Union published at Bird Island and Hector. Issues of papers 
published in other Renviile County communities, including Beaver 
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Falls, Franklin, Morton, and Renville, are among the items in this 
gift. There are also some issues of St. Paul and Minneapolis papers 
and a few early papers published in Dakota Territory. 


Complete files of the Crookston Daily Tribune from November 
26, 1894, to November 27, 1899, and of the weekly edition of the 
same paper from January 2, 1896, to December 29, 1899, have been 
presented by Mr. J. C. Sim, Jr., of Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


A little volume entitled The Pick of Peck’s Poems (Hokah, 1935. 
74 p.) is the gift of the author, Mr. H. E. Wheaton, editor of the 
Hokah Chief. Comments about current events and local conditions 
are to be found in many of the verses. The booklet is an interesting 
addition to the society’s collection of Minnesota poetry. 


Mr. Herbert C. Varney of Stratham, New Hampshire, has pre- 
sented a gray silk wedding dress dating from 1874 and several inter- 
esting additions to the domestic life collection, including a pair of 
hand-wrought andirons, a grill, a toaster, a pot rest, a large copper 
ladle, a mortar and pestle, a small Windsor chair, and a Gothic clock. 
A tin bathtub dating from the eighties is the gift of Mrs. W. B. Par- 
sons of St. Paul. 


A homespun and hand-woven tablecloth, a skein of hand-spun 
linen thread, and a number of dress accessories, including a lace 
shawl, a scarf, mitts, several brooches, and a number of bags and 
fans are among the items received recently from Mrs. Martha A. 
Bronson of Merrifield. A white silk dress dating from 1885 and a 
pair of pantalets made in 1850 are the gifts of Miss Alice Pomroy 
and Mrs. Ruth Pomroy Auge of St. Paul; a pair of wedding shoes 
worn in 1893 has been received from Mrs. D. R. Kane of St. Paul; 
and Mrs. E. L. Roney of Stillwater has presented a khaki colored 
serge riding habit worn about 1900. 


Several pieces of white china dating from the forties, a silver 
butter dish and knife of the sixties, a pieced quilt made in 1875, some 
glass dishes used in the eighties, a black silk parasol used in 1911, an 
evening dress of 1913, and a number of dress accessories are the gifts 
of the Misses Frances and Margaret Densmore of Red Wing. Miss 
Frances Densmore has presented also a birchbark moose call. 
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Several Indian objects, including a Sioux headdress, a quiver, bows 
and arrows, war clubs, beaded ceremonial bags, and silver bracelets, 
which were given by Bishop Henry B. Whipple to George C. Chris- 
tian, have been presented in the latter’s memory by his widow, who 
resides in Minneapolis. A number of Spanish, French, and Indian 
fans, an enameled brass tray, a pottery vase, and a brass candlestick 
have been received from General Charles McC. Reeve of Minnetonka 


Beach. 


A beautifully dressed doll dating from the seventies has been pre- 
sented by Miss Jessie M. Watson of Washington, D.C., through 
the courtesy of Miss Maude Stewart of Northfield. An iron toy 
bank in the form of a policeman is the gift of Dr. James C. Ferguson 


of St. Paul. 


Two transparencies used in the Cleveland and Harrison presiden- 
tial campaigns have been received from Mr. Cyril Rosenberger, 
through the courtesy of Mr. D. S. Brainard of St. Cloud. 


Recent additions to the society’s picture collection include an oil 
painting of the boat landing at Excelsior, from Dr. C. N. Spratt of 
Minneapolis ; a number of early Minnesota scenes, from Miss Doro- 
thy H. Huggins of San Francisco; photographs of lumbering scenes 
and activities, from Mr. John A. Bardon of Superior, Wisconsin ; and 
photographs of the first safe and of the articles of incorporation of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Bank of Minneapolis, from Mr. A. H. 
Crosby of Wayzata, through the courtesy of Mr. Ira C. Oehler of 
St. Paul. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


The provisions of the Historic American Sites Act recently passed 
by Congress should be better know than they are. Among other 
things this legislation, which was signed by President Roosevelt on 
August 21, 1935, gives authority to the secretary of state, acting 
through the National Park Service, to “secure, collate, and preserve 
drawings, plans, photographs, and other data of historic and archaeo- 
logic sites, buildings, and objects”; to “make a survey of historic and 
archaeologic sites, buildings, and objects”; to “restore, reconstruct, 
rehabilitate, preserve, and maintain historic or prehistoric sites, build- 
ings, objects, and properties of national historical or archaelogical 
significance and where deemed desirable establish and maintain mu- 
seums in connection therewith”; to “erect and maintain tablets to 
make or commemorate historic or prehistoric places and events of 
national or archaeological significance”; and to “develop an educa- 
tional program and service for the purpose of making available to the 
public facts and information pertaining to American historic and 
archaeologic sites, buildings, and properties of national significance.” 


Among papers of special interest presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
from December 27 to 30, may be mentioned Vernon D. Tate's 
“ Micro-filming as an Aid to Research,” Avery O. Craven’s “A Ru- 
ral Interpretation of the Causes of the Civil War,” Charles W. 
Ramsdell’s “ Lincoln and Fort Sumter,” Edgar E. Robinson’s “In 
Praise of Newspapers,” and the presidential address by Professor 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff of Yale University on “The Hellenistic 
World and Its Economic Development.” There were as usual nu- 
merous conferences centering about special historical interests. At 
the conference of state and local historical societies, Christopher B. 
Coleman of Indiana discussed the relationship of such agencies to 
the American Historical Association and paved the way for the ap- 
pointment of a committee that will have as its purpose the strengthen- 
ing of the conference. About fifteen persons participated in the 
discussion following Theodore C. Blegen’s paper on “ Problems of 
American Archives” at the luncheon conference of archivists. In this 
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paper the organization of an institute of American archivists was pro- 
posed, and the discussion led to the naming of a committee to take 
preliminary steps toward the creation of such an institute. Yet an- 
other conference was that of editors of historical publications. At 
the business session of the association Professor Charles H. MclIlwain 
of Harvard was elected president. Dean Guy Stanton Ford of Min- 
nesota was advanced from the second to the first vice presidency. 


In his new book entitled Robert Tyler, Southern Rights Champion, 
1847-1866: A Documentary Study Chiefly of Antebellum Politics 
(Duluth, Minnesota, 1934. ix, 387 p.), Dr. Philip G. Aucham- 
paugh has published a most interesting collection of letters from and 
to Robert Tyler written in the period between the Mexican and the 
Civil wars. Robert Tyler was a son of President John Tyler who 
lived in Philadelphia and was a friend and political supporter of James 
Buchanan and a considerable force in the Democratic machine of 
Pennsylvania. The collection contains many letters from Buchanan, 
from Governor Wise of Virginia, from ex-president Tyler, and from 
other men of prominence in the Democratic party in the period. The 
picture of party intrigue, of presidential aspiration, and especially of 
growing apprehension of disunion and civil war is extremely interest- 
ing. One might wish that Mr. Auchampaugh had indicated the cir- 
cumstances which led to the publication of the letters, but there is no 
information as to where or how he found them. We are left to infer 
that they are, in large part, in the possession of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, but it would be interesting to know more about them. 
The arrangement of the letters is sometimes confusing, and the relega- 
tion of all annotation to the back of the book is annoying, but perhaps 
the difficulties of printing are explanation for many defects. It is 
certain that students of American party history of the fifties will be 
grateful to Dr. Auchampaugh for his work in editing and publishing 
this collection. Avice Fert TyLer 


A re-examination of the “ old American habit of party creation . . . 
in the light of new experience” is made by Frederic L. Paxson in an 
article entitled “The New Frontier and the Old American Habit,” 
which appears in the Pacific Historical Review for December. The 
part played by the West, and particularly the western farmer, in the 
creation of American political parties is stressed by Professor Paxson. 
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He points out that “ since the frontier hypothesis was launched in 1893 
it has been impossible to overlook the fact that along the imaginary 
line dividing the cultivated farms from the plains and forests of the 
virgin West each of the four great parties took its rise.” 


A suggestive essay on “ Painter Reporters of the New World” is 
contributed by Harold Stark to a recent volume on Art in America 
edited by Holger Cahill and Alfred H. Barr, Jr. (1935. 162 p.). 
Mr. Stark describes the painters and engravers who traveled to 
America with the explorers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as the “news-reel men of their day, the pictorial reporters of the 
newly discovered Americas.” Their pictures of “ vine-clad natives, 
lush landscapes, and sailing ships in strange harbors,” he writes, were 
“shown to anxious backers of expeditions and to kings, avaricious for 
new lands and the fabulous gold of the Indies.”” Two centuries later 
the works of artists who had sketched in the upper Mississippi Valley 
were used to encourage immigration to Minnesota and the Northwest. 
The “ pictorial reporters” of this section of America might well be 
made a subject of study. 


“Of all the materials which historians use in their efforts to re- 
construct the past, pamphlets offer the greatest range of information 
and throw the clearest light upon the ‘mental furniture of the ordi- 
nary man,’” writes Charles F. Mullett in an article on “ The His- 
torian and the Use of Pamphlets,” which appears in the Library 
Quarterly for July, 1935. “The difference between composing a 
history and merely baling sawdust,” continues the writer, “ may often 
be found to consist in a judicious use of pamphlets as opposed to strict 
dependence on formal records.” 


Evidence purporting to show that Jane Grey Swisshelm is the true 
author of a volume entitled Behind the Scenes, which was published 
in 1868 and was written, allegedly, by a Negro dressmaker named 
Elizabeth Keckley, is presented in an article in the Washington 
[D.C.] Star for November 11. The book is a revelation of the pri- 
vate life of the Lincolns during their residence in the White House 
and for a few years after the death of President Lincoln. One or 
two contemporary reviewers of the book expressed doubt as to its 
authorship, and in general the volume was not favorably received. 
Friends of the Lincoln family are reported to have bought all out- 
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standing copies, and the entire edition was supposedly recalled. It is 
now so rare that only three copies are listed in the Sabin bibliography 
of rare books — one in the Library of Congress, one in Harvard Uni- 
versity Library, and one in the American Antiquarian Society at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The article in the Star is based on the 
researches of David R. Barbee, a student of the Lincoln period. Mr. 
Barbee goes so far as to say that he is convinced that Mrs. Keckley 
never existed. He bases his claim that Mrs. Swisshelm is the author 
of the book on certain alleged similarities between incidents related in 
the Keckley book and in Mrs. Swisshelm’s autobiography, Half a 
Century, published in 1880; on supposed similarities of style between 
the writings of the two women; and on a statement of a gossipy 
Washington reporter who, Mr. Barbee says, shortly after the publica- 
tion of Behind the Scenes, referred to Mrs. Swisshelm as the “ author 
of the Mme. Keckley book.” Other writers have been quick to come 
to the defense of Mrs. Keckley. On November 15 the Star pub- 
lished a letter from J. E. Washington, in which Mr. Barbee’s charge 
that Mrs. Keckley is a fictitious character is vigorously denied. Mr. 
Washington claims to have ample proof of her identity, and says that 
she is the author of the volume. In the Journal of Negro History 
for January appears a communication from Dr. Francis J. Grimke of 
Washington, D.C., who states that for over thirty years Mrs. 
Keckley attended the church of which he was pastor. Although Dr. 
Grimke does not claim that Mrs. Keckley wrote Behind the Scenes, 
he creates the impression that she at least was capable of doing so. 
The controversy rests at this point. No detailed exposition of Mr. 
Barbee’s claim has yet been published, and it is, therefore, impossible 
to pass judgment on the validity of his charge. Until such proof is 
forthcoming, it would seem that Mrs. Keckley must be accepted as 
the author of Behind the Scenes. Mr. Barbee’s conclusions, as pub- 
lished in the Star, have been used as the basis for articles in the Sz. 
Cloud Sentinel for November 14, the St. Paul Pioneer Press for De- 
cember 26, and the Minneapolis Journal for December 29. 
A. J. L. 


A study of the Pre-Cambrian Rocks of the Lake Superior Region 
by C. K. Leith, Richard J. Lund, and Andrew Leith has been pub- 
lished by the United States Geological Survey as Professional Paper 
184 (Washington, 1935. 34 p.). A “review of newly discovered 
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geologic features” of a region that includes Minnesota is presented 
herein with a “ revised geologic map.” 


How the Chippewa on reservations in northern Minnesota observe 
the Christmas season is described by J. W. Kauffman in /ndians at 
W ork for December 15. The author also tells of some of the Christ- 
mas articles that are made and sold by the Chippewa women. 


The notation “After sketch by F. B. Mayer, 1851,” is written 
below the signature of Frederic Remington on a sketch entitled “A 
Voyageur.” ‘This is enough to arouse the curiosity of any Minne- 
sotan who is familiar with Mayer's diary and sketches as published 
by the Minnesota Historical Society in 1932. The Remington draw- 
ing is reproduced, with a brief explanatory note, in The Month at 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, for October. The writer of the 
note seems to have been curious, too, for he remarks: “ Where Rem- 
ington found the sketch or what contact he had with Mayer, we do 
not know, but should like to.” An explanation supplied by Mr. 
Robert W. G. Vail, formerly librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and now with the American Antiquarian Society, appears in 
The Month for November. Mr. Vail writes: “ This drawing is, 
except for the face, almost an exact copy of the drawing by Frank B. 
Mayer which is reproduced opposite page 59 of With Pen and Pencil 
on the Frontier in 1851. . . . Mayer calls this picture ‘The Winter 
Dress of a Red River Half Breed.” He made two drawings of the 
same subject, front and rear. Remington copied the front view even 
to the pose, but entirely changed the face.” The Mayer drawings 
were acquired by Edward E. Ayer, the great Chicago collector of 
Americana, shortly after Mayer’s death in 1899. It may be sur- 
mised that Remington first saw them after this date, for his own 
drawing was published in 1903. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Norwegian-American Historical 
Association was held at Northfield on October 7. Among the sub- 
jects of addresses and papers presented at the meeting were “On the 
Trail of the Immigrant Pioneer” by Theodore C. Blegen, superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota Historical Society; “Collecting and Pre- 
serving Norwegian-American Source Materials” by Laurence M. 
Larson, head of the department of history in the University of II- 
linois; ‘“ Developing Research Workers in the Particular Field of 
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Our Association” by Paul Knaplund of the department of history in 
the University of Wisconsin; and “The Slavery Question and the 
Founding of Luther College” by Karen Larsen of the department 
of history in St. Olaf College. 


A community of “ Norse Canadians” in the Bella Coola Valley 
of British Columbia is described by Clifford R. Kopas in Maclean's 
Magazine (Toronto) for April 15, 1935. The writer reveals that 
the band of pioneering Norwegians who settled in the valley in the 
fall of 1894 left homes in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and North 
and South Dakota. 


A Brief Record of the Development of the Milwaukee Road from 
the Chartering of Its First Predecessor Company in 1847 to Date — 
July 1935 by F. H. Johnson has been issued as an illustrated pamphlet 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad (60 p.). 
It is made up of “data concerning the first construction and later 
development of the lines composing the present”’ railroad, arranged 
by states. Under the heading “ Minnesota” are noted the various 
lines that have been absorbed by the Milwaukee road in this state, 
including the Minneapolis and Cedar Valley, the Minneapolis, Fari- 
bault and Cedar Valley, and the Minnesota and Pacific railroads. 
A useful list of the first lines constructed in Minnesota by other rail- 
road companies is included. 


To mark the passing of three-quarters of a century since the Aug- 
ustana Synod of the Lutheran church was organized and Augus- 
tana College and Theological Seminary was founded, the Augustana 
Book Concern has published a volume entitled After Seventy-five 
Years, 1860-1935: A Jubilee Publication (Rock Island, Illinois, 
1935). Many Minnesota connections are brought out in the volume, 
particularly in a chapter devoted to charitable institutions and hospi- 
tals maintained by the synod. An excellent chapter on the early years 
of the synod is contributed to the volume by Professor George M. 
Stephenson of the University of Minnesota. 


A “History of Forest Planting in the Lake States” by Paul O. 
Rudolf, which appears in the Minnesota Conservationist for October, 
contains a survey of reforestation work in Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin from 1888 to the present. 
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An important group of “ Letters of John McLoughlin, 1805-26,” 
recently discovered in the hands of a granddaughter of Alexander 
Fraser, has been supplied with an introduction and annotations by 
Jane Lewis Chapin and published in the Oregon Historical Quarterly 
for December. These letters are of special interest to Minnesotans, 
for most of them were written during the period when Dr. McLough- 
lin was engaged in the fur trade along the northern border of what is 
now the North Star State. The two earliest letters are dated at 
Kaministiquia in 1805 and 1806; several were written from Fort 
William between 1808 and 1814; one came from McLoughlin’s 
“winter quarters”’ at Lake Vermilion in March, 1812; and one was 
sent in January, 1823, from Rainy Lake. The letters are concerned 
for the most part with the trader’s personal affairs and with his 
family, but there are numerous references to trading operations and 
to his medical practice. The publication of more letters in future 
issues of the Quarterly is promised. 


Eight out of ten planned volumes have now been issued in the 
History of the State of New York that is being edited by Alexander 
C. Flick for the New York State Historical Association (see ante, 
13:341). The latest volume, which is entitled Wealth and Com- 
monwealth, sets an example in the writing of state history that might 
well be emulated in other commonwealths. It includes chapters, for 
example, on the history of agriculture, on “ Wealth and Banking,” 
on public utilities, on the “Rise of Humane Institutions,” on the 
“Care of the Needy, the Sick and Homeless Children,” and on 
the “ Woman’s Movement” in the state. Each subject is handled by 
an expert in the particular field under consideration. Volume 7 of 
the series, Modern Party Battles, includes a chapter on “ Politics and 
Slavery, 1850-60,” by Philip G. Auchampaugh of the Duluth State 
Teachers College. 


“ Jay Cooke’s Early Work in Transportation ” is the subject of an 
article by Henrietta M. Larson which appears in the Pennsylvania 
Magaxine of History and Biography for October. The writer re- 
veals that long before Cooke became interested in the upper Mississippi 
Valley and the Northwest he “helped build Pennsylvania’s magnifi- 
cent transportation system, and it was that work which was the foun- 
dation for his great ventures in western railroad building.” 
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The first installment of the “ Memoirs of a Civil War Sleuth” — 
William W. Winterbotham — who was active both in western Wis- 
consin and eastern Minnesota after his appointment as a deputy in 
1863, appears in the Wisconsin Magazine of History for December. 
“My duties were to notify men who were drafted and to arrest 
deserters wherever found,” writes Winterbotham. Read’s Landing, 
Winona, St. Paul, and Fort Snelling figure prominently in this un- 
usual story of the Civil War. 


An attempt to provide for the tourist, particularly the motorist, 
“ full and reliable information concerning the nature and location of 
Wisconsin landmarks of every kind” is made by Charles L. Emerson 
in a guide to Wisconsin Scenic and Historic Trails (Madison, 1933. 
135 p.). Twenty-seven trails are described in the pamphlet, and for 
every community passed on these trails features of interest are listed. 
An index of places and a map of the state are included. Attention 
should be called also to a Historical Map of Virginia and Adjacent 
Maryland which has been published by the American Automobile 
Association and is being distributed by the State Commission of Con- 
servation and Development of Virginia. On the map are shown the 
“main points of historic interest and the main traveled automobile 
routes”; on the reverse are a brief history of Virginia and short notes 
about “ points of interest” in the state. A similar map of Minnesota 
would prove a boon to tourists. 


The boat-building activities of David M. Swain and his sons are 
described in an article by Charles E. Barnum which is reprinted from 
the Peoria [Illinois] Star in the Stillwater Daily Gazette for Novem- 
ber 4. The writer relates that the elder Swain established a machine 
shop and foundry in 1867 at Stillwater, where for several decades he 
built boats that were used on the St. Croix and the upper Mississippi. 
In 1890 he organized a packet line at Peoria and began to operate 
boats on the Illinois River. 


The South Dakota Historical Society published the first number 
of the South Dakota Historical Review in October. The issue is de- 
voted to a biographical sketch of “James (Scotty) Philip, 1858- 
1911,” prominent pioneer and cattleman, by his nephew, George 
Philip. The organization of the Minnesota and Dakota Cattle Com- 
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pany in 1896 by Philip in association with Charles Steube and Michael 
Mullen of New Ulm is noted (p. 31). 


“The Frozen Priest of Pembina” by Margaret A. McLeod, in 
the Catholic World for November, is a sketch of the dramatic but 
sad adventure of a valiant priest who worked among the French and 
the métis at Pembina from 1858 to 1861. Father Joseph R. Goif- 
fon’s crude surroundings, his love for his simple flock, his trip across 
Minnesota to see his church superior at St. Paul, his impatience to 
get back to his people on the Red River, the return trip, the un- 
preparedness which resulted in his being caught in a blizzard, his 
rescue only after his feet and legs were frozen, the amputation, and 
his surprising recovery are all vividly portrayed in this story. The 
author has based her narrative on information gathered from people 
who participated in some of the events recorded or who heard the tale 
from the lips of the priest himself. It corresponds in most details 
with Father Goiffon’s story of his mission ventures, the original of 
which is to be found in the St. Paul Seminary. 

Sister Grace McDonaLp 


Among the “Graduate Theses in Canadian History, Economics, 
and Law” listed in the Canadian Historical Review for September 
are the following of special interest to students of Minnesota and 
Northwest history: “ The American Fur Company” by W. R. Bridge- 
water (Yale), “ The Grain Trade of Canada, 1783 Onward” by 
F. W. Burton (Toronto), “ The Defense of the Frontier, 1760- 
1775” by Paul O. Carr (lowa), “ The Problem of Agriculture and 
the Farmer in the Prairie Provinces” by D. W. Lusher (McGill), 
“ Detroit in the British Administration of the West” by D. V. Mor- 
ford (Michigan), and “ Jesuit Travel to America (1678-1756) as 
Recorded in the Travel Diaries of German Jesuits” by Theodore E. 
Treutlein (California). 


An interesting series of booklets — Les pages trifluviennes — relat- 
ing to the history of Three Rivers, Quebec, has been appearing for 
some years. The celebration of the city’s three-hundredth anniver- 
sary in 1934 seems to have been the occasion for this delving into the 
past and the publication of much valuable historical data. Abbé 
Albert Tessier has been the moving spirit in the tricentennial and to 
him goes the credit for the artistic Les Trois-Riviéres: Quatre siécles 
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d'histoire, 1535-1935, which appears as number 17 of series A (1934. 
167 p.). It gives a brief history of the city, with special emphasis 
upon the period of exploration. In it one reads of many explorers 
and traders who are famous in Northwest history — Jean Nicolet, 
Radisson, Groseilliers, the Vérendryes, and Nicolas Perrot. It is 
refreshing to see them for once in their homes in Three Rivers, for 
Minnesotans tend to think of them as residents only of birchbark 
canoes. Another volume in the series of special interest for Minne- 
sotans is Les pionniers de la région trifluvienne (1634 a 1647) by 
the Reverend Archange Godbout, O.F.M. (no. 14, 1934. 82 p.). 
Here one finds brief biographical sketches of the first settlers of Three 
Rivers and of a few persons connected with western exploration. 
This is probably the most scholarly work in the series, the author 
having ransacked the numerous greffes of notaries at Three Rivers 
and Quebec for a considerable part of his data. In a third booklet, 
Chapelles et églises trifluviennes by Montarville Boucher de la Bruére 
(no. 3, 1933. 45 p.), one finds a reference to Groseilliers as part 
owner of an island near Three Rivers in 1654. G.L.N. 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


Biographical sketches of several prominent Minnesota pioneers ap- 
pear in volume 17 of the Dictionary of American Biography, edited 
for the American Council of Learned Societies by Dumas Malone 
(New York, 1935). Of primary interest and value is a sketch of 
Henry H. Sibley, fur trader, soldier, and statesman, by Solon J. Buck. 
Richard J. Purcell contributes an account of the career of James 
Shields, one of the first two senators from the newly admitted state 
of Minnesota; Lester B. Shippee is the author of a sketch of John 
H. Stevens, the first settler on the site of Minneapolis; and Thomas 
M. Spaulding reviews the story of the frontier soldier for whom the 
military post at the mouth of the Minnesota is named, Josiah Snelling. 
Colonel Snelling’s talented son, William Joseph Snelling, journalist 
and satirist, is the subject of a sketch by Allen E. Woodall ; the career 
of another son, Henry Hunt Snelling, a pioneer in the field of photo- 
graphic journalism, is described by A. J. Olmsted. Minnesota ex- 
ploration is touched upon in sketches of Isaac I. Stevens, leader of the 
expedition which made the Pacific railroad survey of 1853, and of 
the artist who accompanied him, John M. Stanley. These accounts 
are from the pens of Joseph Schafer and T. P. Tolman, respectively. 
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The building of roads in Minnesota in the fifties is mentioned in ac- 
counts of James H. Simpson by Charles D. Rhodes and of Howard 
Stansbury by W. J. Ghent. The careers of Hiram F. Stevens, a 
prominent St. Paul lawyer and the founder of the St. Paul College 
of Law, and of Eugene V. Smalley, journalist and author of a history 
of the Republican party in Minnesota, are sketched by Professor 
Shippee. ‘Two Episcopal churchmen, Charles L. Slattery, who served 
as dean of the cathedral at Faribault, and James M. Sterrett, a profes- 
sor in the Seabury Divinity School, are the subjects of sketches by 
James W. Fawcett and Edward E. Richardson. Professor Purcell 
contributes an account of Thomas E. Shields, a native Minnesotan 
who attained prominence as a Roman Catholic priest and teacher. 
Of interest also is Frederick W. Coburn’s sketch of John R. Smith, 
who painted a panorama of the Mississippi Valley that was shown in 
Europe and is “credited with greatly stimulating emigration” into 
the region depicted. Why, of the Mississippi Valley panoramists, 
Smith and Banvard have been included in the Dictionary of American 
Biography and Henry Lewis and Leon Pomarede have been omitted 
is a question that remains unanswered. 


“ 


The Minnesota Archaeological Society began the publication of a 
monthly magazine, the Minnesota Archaeologist, last June. Among 
articles of interest that have appeared in its pages are a report by 
Ralph D. Brown and W. R. Mclver on the “ Further Exploration 
of the Harvey Rock Shelter” near Stillwater, in the July issue; a 
description of “Some Minnesota Ojibway Games” by B. W. Thayer, 
in the September number ; an account of “ Indian Pictographs in Min- 
nesota,” by Armin Arndt, in the November issue; and a study of 
“American Aboriginal Pipes” by Monroe P. Kelly in the number 
for December. 


“ Minnesota in First Movies” is the title of an editorial in the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press for October 10, which reveals that scenes from 
the Sioux War of 1862 are included in a forerunner of the motion 
pictures now on display in New York. The device, known as a 
“ diaphanous,” dates from the early seventies and “is being heralded 
as the first motion picture ever made.” 


A History of the Early Stages of the Organized Eugenics Move- 
ment for Human Betterment in Minnesota has been prepared by Dr. 
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Charles F. Dight and published by the Minnesota Eugenics Society 
(69 p.). The author describes the development and activities of the 
society, of which he was first president, since its organization in Janu- 
ary, 1923, and traces the growth of legislation enacted in Minnesota 
pertaining to eugenical sterilization. The text of the laws together 
with articles on eugenics and allied subjects written by Dr. Dight and 
originally published in several Minneapolis newspapers also appear in 
the pamphlet. S. P.L. 


A comparison of travel by air and by ox cart over the route marked 
by the Red River trails is made by Frank A. R. Mayer in an article 
entitled “ Flying Pioneer Trails,” which appears in the Minneapolis 
Journal for November 10. When airmail service between the Twin 
Cities and Winnipeg was inaugurated on February 3, 1931, “there 
were those on that frigid field at Pembina who still had recollections 
of the screeching carts,” writes Mr. Mayer. Some tales of travel 
over the old Red River trails are retold by the writer. 


A Silver Anniversary Address delivered by Mr. John E. Woolsey 
at the twenty-fifth annual convention of the Northwest Association 
of Ice Cream Manufacturers, which was held in Minneapolis on De- 
cember 3 and 4, has been issued as a pamphlet (8 p.). Mr. Woolsey 
tells not only of the organization and progress of the association dur- 
ing a quarter century, but he describes early methods of manufac- 
turing, packing, and marketing ice cream. For example, he relates 
that “ice cream was packed and delivered in tubs and that ice and 
salt cabinets were introduced about 1908,” that “ice cream was sold 
at sixty cents per gallon in ten gallon tubs,” and that two men who 
opened a cone factory in Minneapolis in 1909 “ really introduced the 
ice cream cone to the public.” A general history of ice cream should 
be written. 


A log drive of 1884 by way of the Otter Tail, Bois des Sioux, and 
Red rivers to Winnipeg is described by E. A. Pelton of St. Cloud, 
who had charge of the drive, in the Fergus Falls Daily Journal for 
November 21. The account is quoted from Mr. Pelton’s “little 
notebook or diary.” He records that seven million logs were in- 
cluded in the drive, and that the men who did the work received from 


$75.00 to $250.00 per month. 
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A wealth of material about the forest fires in northeastern Minne- 
sota in 1918 is included in a “ Fire Reimbursement Jubilee Edition” 
of the Pine Knot of Cloquet, issued on December 6. Many of the 
articles about the fire are reprinted from other sources, but a number 
of original contributions appear in the issue. Among these are a 
“ Brief History of the Minnesota Forest Service” by C. C. Carlton, 
a forest ranger in the Cloquet district, and an account of “Agricul- 
tural Development in the Cloquet Area” by A. M. Jacobson, in- 
structor of agriculture in the Cloquet High School. 


A plea for the preservation in its present natural state of the “ tip 
of Minnesota’s picturesque Arrowhead region” including the village 
of Grand Portage is made in an editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for November 20. As an argument against the rerouting of the 
North Shore highway through Grand Portage, the writer offers the 
suggestion that the region’s “topography, forestation and history make 
its development as a state park much more desirable than its reduction 
to the status of just another stretch of shore.” 


“Tt was not until 1878 that the state encouraged the killing of 
wolves by paying bounties, a move intended to protect domestic ani- 
mals as well as game,” reads an article in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
for December 8. A list of the annual bounties paid for wolves in 
Minnesota since 1878 appears with the article. 


During the last quarter of 1935 anniversaries were celebrated by 
the following Minnesota churches: eightieth anniversaries, by the 
Scandia Baptist Church on September 29, St. Mary’s Catholic Church 
of New Trier on October 6, and the Faribault Methodist Episcopal 
Church on October 15; seventy-fifth anniversaries, by Hauge’s Lu- 
theran Church of Kenyon from October 10 to 13, St. Benedict's 
Catholic Church of Benedict on October 13, the Middle Creek Evan- 
gelical Church from October 16 to 20, the Calvary Episcopal Church 
of Rochester on November 24 and 25, and the Sacred Heart Catholic 
Church of Duluth on December 8; a seventieth anniversary, by the 
St. John Evangelical Lutheran Church of Havana on November 10; 
sixty-fifth anniversaries, by the Zion Lutheran Church of Anoka on 
October 23, the Wells Methodist Church on November 3, the F‘rst 
Lutheran Church of Ellendale on November 9 and 10, the Pine City 
Presbyterian Church from November 23 to 25, and the Christ Episco- 
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pal Church of Albert Lea on December 29; fiftieth anniversaries, by 
the Zion Lutheran Church of New Auburn on September 29, St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church of Rice on October 6, the Grass Lake Mis- 
sion Covenant Church from October 18 to 20, the Aspelund Lutheran 
Church of Flom on October 20, St. Stephen’s Catholic Church of 
Minneapolis on October 27, the First Baptist Church of Alden on 
November 22, the Madison Lutheran Church on November 24 and 
25, the Grove Lake Methodist Church from November 24 to 27, the 
Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church of St. Paul and the Fremont 
Avenue Congregational Church of Minneapolis from December | to 
8; a forty-sixth anniversary, by the Emmanuel Lutheran Church of 
Two Harbors on November 20; forty-fifth anniversaries, by St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church of North St. Paul on October 7 and the 
Gethsemane Lutheran Church of Hopkins from October 14 to 20; 
twenty-fifth anniversaries, by St. John’s Lutheran Church of Gar- 
field on October 6, St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Foley 
on October 13, Our Saviour’s Episcopal Church of Little Falls from 
November 10 to 17, the Augustana Lutheran Church of Fergus Falls 
on November 13, and the Memorial Lutheran Church of St. Paul on 
November 17; and a twentieth anniversary, by St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Church of St. Paul on November 10. Articles about most of these 
churches appeared in local newspapers at the times of the celebrations 
noted above. Of special interest and value is an account of St. Mary’s 
Parish and of the history of the New Trier community, in which it is 
located, in the Hastings Gazette for October 4. In several cases re- 
cent church anniversaries have been commemorated by the publication 
of historical sketches in pamphlet form. Fiftieth anniversaries occa- 
sioned the appearance of pamphlets about St. Paul Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of Rost in Jackson County, by H. Meyer, and St. 
John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Chaska, by Theodore and 
Otto Kohn and H. F. Ehlen. The Diamond Jubilee of St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish and Sixtieth Anniversary of Franciscans Coming to Min- 
nesota are marked by the publication of a pamphlet prepared by the 
Reverend Raymond Holte (40 p.). It contains a wealth of historical 
data about the Scott County community in which the parish is located 
and about the activities there of members of the Franciscan order. 


A brief description of the “ Minnesota State Capitol” by Minnie 
M. Dilley appears in the Daughters of the American Revolution 
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Magazine for October. The building is pictured on the cover of 
this issue. 


A brief sketch of William A. McGonagle published in 4 mericana 
for January, 1934, and noted in Minnesota History for June of 
that year (see ante, 15: 243) has been brought out in the form of a 
privately printed volume bearing the title William Albert McGon- 
agle: A Biographical Memoir (New York, 1935. 27 p.). 


Loca. HIsToRICAL SOCIETIES 


“Contact your local historical society.” This is one of “ten sug- 
gestions for the promotion of local material” by booksellers offered 
by John T. Winterich in an article entitled “ Hurrah for the Old 
Home Town,” which appears in the Publishers’ Weekly for October 
26. “If there is no local historical society, either start one yourself 
or have someone else start it,” continues Mr. Winterich. “If such 
a society exists but is inconspicuous by reason of its inactivity, join it 
and try to instill the breath of life into it. As an antiquarian book- 
seller you owe it to yourself and to your profession to belong to it.” 


Inventories of local historical records preserved by the historical 
societies of Rice, St. Louis, and Blue Earth counties appeared in ear- 
lier numbers of this magazine (see ante, 16: 241, 359, 489). A list 
of the more important manuscripts accumulated by the Pipestone 
County Historical Society, compiled during a state-wide survey of 
historical manuscripts, follows: 

The minutes of the first town meeting held in Pipestone Township, 
1877; a poll list of the first election held in Pipestone County; a minute 
book and some other records of the Pipestone post of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, 1888-1934; an account book kept by Narcisse Poulin about 
1869; a diary kept by W. B. Brown from 1888 to 1934; a description of 
Indian mounds in Osborne Township, by D. E. Runals; and a number 
of township histories prepared by old settlers. 

At a meeting of the Anoka County Historical Society, held at 
Anoka on October 7, the following officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: Dr. Scipio Bond, president; Milo Pomeroy, vice president ; 
Mrs. C. P. McLean, secretary; John Shaw, treasurer; and Mrs. 
C. E. Chase, corresponding secretary. Mr. U. G. Herrick of Min- 
neapolis was the speaker at a meeting of the society held on November 
4. He presented an account of early days in Champlin and of his 
own experiences as a schoolboy in Anoka. Another feature of this 
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meeting was the reading of an article by Kelsey Lowe entitled “ The 
Tale of a Farm.” This interesting account of the Anoka County 
farm home of the writer’s grandfather, Porter Kelsey, was first pub- 
lished in the World, a magazine issued at Central High School, St. 
Paul; it is reprinted in the Anoka Herald for November 6. 


The exhibit rooms of the Blue Earth County Historical Society, 
in the basement of the Mankato Public Library, are open to the 
public every afternoon from three to five o’clock, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Mankato Free Press for October 19. Two stu- 
dents from the department of history of the Mankato State Teachers 
College, under the direction of Professor Theodore Nydahl, are in 
charge of the rooms and are engaged in making an inventory of the 
society’s collections. 


Officers of the Brown County Historical Society were re-elected 
at the annual meeting held at New Ulm on December 18. They 
include Fred W. Johnson, president ; August Hummel, vice president ; 
Louis G. Vogel, secretary; and William Brust, treasurer. Mr. John- 
son reported that some ten thousand manuscripts and clippings and an 
equal number of photographs had been mounted and filed in the col- 
lections of the society. 


Members of the Cook County Historical Society journeyed north- 
ward into Canada to hold a joint meeting with members of the Thun- 
der Bay Historical Society at Kakabeka Falls on October 6. 


Plans for the collection of material relating to the early story of 
Cottonwood County and for the drafting of a history of the county 
were made at a meeting of the Cottonwood County Historical Society 


held at Windom on October 12. 


At a meeting of the Crow Wing County Historical Society held 
at Brainerd on December 16, the following officers were elected: Dr. 
A. K. Cohen, president ; William Spencer, vice president ; Mrs. Sarah 
Heald, secretary; Mrs. J. M. Hayes, treasurer; and Judge L. B. 
Kinder, historian. 


A period of renewed activity began for the Douglas County His- 
torical Society with a meeting held at Alexandria on November 18. 
Plans were formulated for a local history essay contest, for monthly 
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meetings with interesting programs, for the establishment of a mu- 
seum, for the collection of portraits of pioneers, and for the preserva- 
tion of printed programs and other ephemeral material. The officers 
of the society are Constant Larson, president; Albert T. Olson, vice 
president; P. H. Unumb, secretary; and A. C. Schultz, treasurer. 
Rules for an essay contest open to all students in high schools in the 
county are announced in the Alexandria Citizen-News for December 
5. Stories, essays, or plays depicting incidents in the history of Doug- 
las County will be accepted. Contestants are urged to use as sources 
of information interviews with old settlers, diaries and letters, county 
archives, business records, and photograph albums. 


The records of the Welsh post of the Grand Army of the Republic 
were presented to the Goodhue County Historical Society for perma- 
nent preservation at a meeting held at Red Wing on November 
18. They include the charter, yearbooks, badges, flags, biographical 
sketches of members, and other items accumulated by a post whose 
last member died recently. The story of the participation of Good- 
hue County in the Civil War was reviewed by C. A. Rasmussen and 
C. T. Taylor. 


An unusually interesting meeting of the Koochiching County His- 
torical Society was held on October 6 at the Indian and county school 
at Nett Lake in response to the invitation of the principal, Miss Clara 
St. Lawrence. The program included addresses on various phases of 
the history of Nett Lake, such as its “ Political History” by Albert 
Brown, the story of its schools by Mrs. Alva I. Brown, the discovery 
of the lake by Charles Day, and the industrial activities of the Indians 
by Lawrence Connor. A talk on “ Nursing Care at Nett Lake” was 
presented by Miss A. C. Phillips. The formal program was followed 
by the playing of a game of la crosse and the presentation of a number 
of Chippewa dances. About two hundred and fifty people attended 
the meeting. 


All officers of the Martin County Historical Society, including 
Julius E. Haycraft, president, Mrs. H. W. Brodt, vice president, and 
Arthur M. Nelson, secretary, were re-elected at the annual meeting 
of the society on October 5. The acquisition of complete bound 
files of three Martin County newspapers, the Sentinel, the Independ- 
ent, and the Democrat, was announced. 
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The collecting of objects of historical interest and value for preser- 
vation by the Marshall County Historical Society has been placed in 
the hands of a committee of twenty-three members, each of whom 
lives in a different community. The committee was named at the 
annual meeting of the society, which was held at Warren on Decem- 
ber 2. At the same meeting, the following officers were elected: 
Judge Bernard B. Brett, president ; Nels Malm, vice president ; Mrs. 
Synneva Strunk, secretary; and Mrs. H. I. Yetter, treasurer. 


Mr. A. E. Tasker, editor of the Lake Benton News, was the princi- 
pal speaker at a meeting of the Murray County Historical Society held 
at Slayton on November 15. He told members of the society ““ How 
to Compile a History of Murray County,” suggesting the use of such 
sources as newspaper files, county archives, church and school records, 
and the reminiscences of pioneers. 


A volume containing a typewritten list of the names, with brief 
biographical records, of all veterans of the Civil, Indian, Spanish- 
American, and World wars who are buried in St. Peter cemeteries 
has been presented to the Nicollet County Historical Society by Mrs. 
Magnus C. Petersen, who compiled the record. The gift is announced 
in the St. Peter Herald for December 6. 


A program of pioneer talks, early music, and folk dances was pre- 
sented before a well-attended meeting of the Otter Tail County His- 
torical Society at Fergus Falls on November 23. The speakers were 
Mr. William Boerger of St. Cloud, who described pioneer life par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of Rush Lake, and Mrs. Hannah Kempfer, 
who told of her experiences as a pupil and as a teacher in the rural 
schools of Otter Tail County. Judge Anton Thompson was re- 
elected president of the society. 


Several WPA workers are engaged in a project that is being de- 
veloped by the Pope County Historical Society. Some workers have 
been assigned to the task of assembling data of value for the study of 
the history of the county ; others have been given the task of transcrib- 
ing, cataloguing, and indexing the material collected, which will be 
preserved in the society’s rooms in the courthouse at Glencoe. For 
the purpose of gathering material on the history of schools, a question- 
naire asking for detailed information about pupils, teachers, organiza- 
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tion, books used, and the like has been sent to all schools in the 
county. Information on “health work” in the county is being as- 
sembled by means of another questionnaire. 


Professor C. A. Duniway of Carleton College, Northfield, was 
re-elected president of the Rice County Historical Society at a meet- 
ing held at Faribault on November 18. The program included a talk 
by Dr. Duniway on his experiences in the field of historical research. 
A sketch of Alexander Faribault by Mrs. J. E. McLean was read by 
Miss Maude G. Stewart. The indexing of Rice County newspapers 
as a WPA project under the supervision of the local society was an- 
nounced. 


Mr. William E. Culkin of Duluth, who has served as president of 
the St. Louis County Historical Society since its organization in 1922, 
was re-elected to that position at the annual meeting of the society in 
Duluth on November 4. Other officers of the society are M. E. 
Fanning and Richard E. Carey, vice presidents; J. D. Mahoney, 
treasurer; and Anna L. Monson, secretary. 


Papers presented at the North Shore Historical Assembly held at 
Beaver Bay on August 3 are appearing in installments in the Duluth 
Free Press. Mr. William E. Culkin’s survey of the history of the 
“American North Shore of Lake Superior” appears in the issues pub- 
lished between November 15 and December 13; the first installment 
of Judge William E. Scott’s account of the “ Political Development 
of Lake County” appears on December 20. 


A meeting held at St. Cloud on November 22 resulted in the or- 
ganization of the Stearns County Historical Society. Mr. D. S. 
Brainard was elected temporary chairman and Miss Gertrude Gove 
was named temporary secretary of the new organization. A consti- 
tution and bylaws will be drafted by a committee headed by Miss 
Dora Perry. The society is planning to work in close co-operation 
with the WPA, which has an elaborate program of historical activity 
for Stearns County. This includes the assembling of manuscripts, 
objects, and data of historical interest and value, the establishment of 
a county museum, and the marking of historic sites. 


Talks on “ Nurseries, Past and Present” by R. D. Underwood 
and on “ Old Insurance Companies of Lake City” by C. L. Dempster 
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were presented at a meeting of the Lake Pepin Valley Historical So- 
ciety at Lake City on October 4. On December 9 members of the 
society heard Miss Jennie Baker outline the history of the Lake City 
library and Miss Nellie Hammond review the story of the local public 
schools, 


At the annual meeting of the Washington County Historical So- 
ciety, held at Stillwater on October 7, Mrs. Fred Foster was 
elected president, Miss Mabel McCallum and Mrs. George Supple, 
vice presidents, Mr. E. L. Roney, secretary, and Miss Annie Connors, 
treasurer. The program included a review, by Mrs. George Goggin, 
of the history of Parent-Teacher work in Washington County. Dr. 
Grace Lee Nute, curator of manuscripts for the Minnesota Historical 
Society, was among the speakers at a meeting held at Marine on No- 
vember 13. She took as her subject “ Early French Explorers of the 
St. Croix Valley.” The early history of Marine was reviewed by 
Miss Lena Peterson, and Mr. Frank Copas told of life in the pioneer 
lumber camps of the St. Croix Valley. 


Judge Julius E. Haycraft of Fairmont addressed a meeting at St. 
James on December 5 which resulted in the organization of the Wa- 
tonwan County Historical Society. Mr. George Hage of Madelia 
was elected president, and Mrs. Will Curtis, J. E. Setrum, and E. C. 
Farmer, all of St. James, were appointed to the positions of vice presi- 
dent, secretary, and treasurer, respectively. A list of the charter 
members of the society appears in the Watonwan County Plaindealer 
of St. James for December 12. 


A program of historical work outlined for the 4-H clubs of Wi- 
nona County might well be studied by other local groups in Minne- 
sota. Members of these clubs are advised to write histories of their 
groups and to preserve annual records of their activities, to write 
township histories, to collect papers, manuscripts, and museum objects 
of historical interest, to interview old settlers, and the like. In all 
these projects they are advised to call upon local representatives of 
the Winona County Historical Society for assistance. It is further 
suggested that 4-H club members affiliate themselves with the county 
historical society through junior memberships at twenty-five cents a 


year. 
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Loca History ITems 


A “ History of Champlin” by the late Orange S. Miller appears in 
installments in the Anoka County Union from November 13 to De- 
cember 18. Exploration and early settlement in the vicinity of the 
village, the organization of the township, early churches and schools, 
and the development of the milling industry are among the subjects 
touched upon. The substance of a paper on the history of Champlin, 
presented by Mrs. Alden S. Kimball at a recent meeting of the local 
women’s club, appears in the Union for October 23. 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the building of the public library 
at Mapleton was commemorated on November 25. The history of 
the library was reviewed by U. G. Argetsinger, who drew upon the 
institution’s manuscript record book for much of his material. He 
traced the story of library service in the community back to 1902, 
when an organization known as the Mapleton Reading and Rest 
Room had its origin. Mr. Argetsinger’s interesting contribution to 
the cultural history of his community is published in full in the Blue 
Earth County Enterprise of Mapleton for November 29. In the 
same issue of the Enterprise appear some reminiscences of Mr. Joseph 
Wingen, a McPherson Township pioneer, who dictated to his daugh- 
ter a story of immigration from Germany in 1852 and of pioneer ex- 
periences in lowa and Minnesota. 


A “History of Sibley Park” presented recently by the Reverend 
Rob Roy Hardin before members of the Mankato Garden Club is 
published in full in the Mankato Free Press for October 9. The 
writer reveals that the park site was used in the early eighties by the 
“Mankato Fair Association as a fair grounds, but chiefly as a training 
place for race horses,” and that it was acquired by the city in 1887. 
The geology of the park region is outlined by D. L. Rose in the Free 
Press for November 27. Other articles of interest in recent issues 
of the same newspaper are accounts, by Frank Franciscus, of a Christ- 
mas dance held at old Fort Judson in 1862 and of the first settlement 
of Mankato in 1852, which appear on December 10 and 18. 


Mr. Fred W. Johnson continues his interesting articles in the 
Brown County Journal of New Ulm about the history of Brown 
County with accounts of the district court in the region and with 
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sketches of local members of the bar (see ante, 16:493). In the 
issue of the Journal for November 8, the author begins the “ first 
complete tabulation of Brown county officials ever published.” Lists 
of auditors, treasurers, county attorneys, sheriffs, and other officers 
who served the county between 1856 and the present are here pub- 
lished. Lists of county board members, representatives in Congress, 
and representatives in the state legislature appear in later issues of the 
Journal. 


Members of the Delton Township Farm Bureau listened to a talk 
by Jacob Liesenfeld on pioneer life at a meeting held at the town hall 
on October 16. A collection of objects illustrative of pioneer life, in- 
cluding an ox yoke, candle molds, some hand-woven linen, and an 
Indian tomahawk, was placed on display in connection with the meet- 
ing. 

Early Christmas celebrations in Dodge County are recalled by a 
pioneer who settled near Wasioja in 1856, Mr. A. W. Crandall, in 
an interview reported in the Dodge Center Record of December 19. 
Two years after his family settled on the Minnesota frontier, Mr. 
Crandall reports, he attended a Christmas dinner at which “ the main 
dish was roast pig, with real old England pudding and sauce.” 


The village of West Concord celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on 
October 11. A special anniversary edition of the West Concord En- 
terprise, issued on October 3, contains a detailed historical sketch of 


the community. 


Mr. C. A. Rasmussen, president of the Goodhue County Historical 
Society, whose History of the City of Red Wing, Minnesota appeared 
in 1933 (see ante, 15: 247), has now published a History of Good- 
hue County, Minnesota (Red Wing, 1935. 336 p.). In the new 
volume he brings together a mass of interesting information, which 
is presented, for the most part, in chronicle or antiquarian form. 
Among the features of the book may be mentioned essays on the 
geology and on the mounds of Goodhue County contributed by Pro- 
fessor E. W. Schmidt of St. Olaf College, and an account of the plant 
life of the area by Dr. C. O. Rosendahl of the University of Minne- 
sota. There is aconcise preliminary statement about Goodhue County, 
and sections are devoted to the era of exploration, to “ Frontier 
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Settlements,” to the development of the county, and to individual 
“City, Township and Village Histories,” alphabetically arranged. 
The section on settlement includes brief discussions of pioneer life, 
the half-breed tract, the origins of geographical names in the county, 
and “ Forgotten Cities.” The author touches upon a variety of sub- 
jects, arranged in haphazard fashion, in a section which receives the 
heading “Goodhue County Grows Up.” Here are to be found brief 
accounts of the war record of the county, of agriculture, of schools, 
churches, highways, the press, rural electrification, and postal service. 
Biographical sketches, many of which are accompanied by portraits, 
make up much of the remainder of the work. As in his earlier book, 
the author has made extensive use of newspaper files, and he has sup- 
plemented the material derived from these sources by interviewing 
old settlers, examining town records, and consulting numerous other 
types of early documents. Among the latter are the official proceed- 
ings of the county board, from which the author has assembled a 
chronicle of items. There is no general index, but at the beginning 
of the book appears an alphabetically arranged table of contents and 
an index to the biographical sketches. 


The forty-sixth anniversary of the Minneapolis Public Library is 
noted in an illustrated article in the Minneapolis Journal for De- 
cember 15. The development of the library from the Minneapolis 
Atheneum, which was “ privately established by a few stockholders 
in 1859,” is traced. 


A local post of the American Legion is sponsoring a local history 
essay contest among students in the senior high school of Greenway 
Township in Itasca County. The subject chosen is the history of the 
school district. Contestants are urged to use newspaper files, county 
records, and interviews with pioneers as sources of information. 


An early venture in wheat growing in Le Sueur County is de- 
scribed in an article in the Lamberton News for December 26, which 
relates that John C. Evans, a Welsh settler at Sharon, raised a crop 
in 1854. It is asserted that he “planted eight acres of spring wheat 
with a good yield,” which he sold for two dollars a bushel. 


Installments of an “ Early History of Lincoln County,” compiled 
by A. E. Tasker, continue to appear in the Lake Benton News (see 
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ante, 16:366). Historical sketches of individual townships appear 
in the issues published from October 18 to December 27. 


“ Unusual Facts of History Pertaining to Hutchinson and McLeod 
County ” is the title of a series of articles by Win V. Working that is 
appearing in the Hutchinson Leader. Some items about early agri- 
culture and crops appear in the issues for October 11 and 25; the 
article for December 6 deals with the emigration of Bohemian settlers 
from McLeod County to Polk County, where they established a settle- 
ment known as Tabor. 


Mr. Win V. Working’s sketches of “ Red River Valley History ” 
continue to appear in the Thief River Falls Times (see ante, 16:251). 
Among the subjects of recent installments are the Riel rebellions, saw- 
mills at Thief River Falls, early agriculture, and frontier hunting. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Crookston Daily 
Times was commemorated on November 21 in a special jubilee edi- 
tion of that paper. The Times was established in 1885 as a weekly 
newspaper, and in 1891 the publication of a daily edition was begun. 
“ Fifty years,” reads a front-page editorial, “is not a long time in 
the history of American civilization, but it is a substantial period in the 
history of organized white settlement in this section of the Red River 
valley. In fact, a half century harks back to the very beginnings of 
the Crookston community and during that entire period The Times 
has been an important factor in the development of the city and con- 
tiguous territory.” The eight-section, fifty-eight page issue consists 
of short historical essays on the Red River community and its neigh- 
bors, beginning with the geological and archaeological backgrounds of 
the region and the history of the Indians of the Red River Valley. 
One section is devoted to the story of the early settlement of Polk 
County during the seventies, and another tells the story of transporta- 
tion from the day of the Red River oxcart and the “Anson North- 
up” — first steamboat on the Red River —to the early struggles for 
a railroad in the valley. Other subjects dealt with include schools, 
churches, libraries, hospitals, the fire department, the bar, medicine, 
and the press. In the preparation of this edition, the editors of 
the Times have had the assistance of Win V. Working, editor of the 
Northwest Pioneer, a historical quarterly published at Crookston. 


A.J. L. 
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An interesting series of reminiscent articles by Morton Barrows 
appears under the title “Saint Paul —In Retrospect” in the issues 
from August to December of the Ace, the monthly publication of the 
St. Paul Athletic Club. In the opening article the writer presents 
his “first impressions” of St. Paul as it appeared when he first saw 
it on October 15, 1883. Although he found the city “extemely 
dirty,” “everything entertained and delighted me,” he writes. 
“There was not a foot of pavement in the entire city either of 
wooden blocks, concrete, or asphalt. The sidewalks were universally 
of plank and accommodated themselves to the varying undulations of 
the surface regardless of any established street level.” The round of 
calls with which Mr. Barrows celebrated New Year’s Day in 1884 is 
described in the second article. In some of the other installments he 
tells of his early experiences as a lawyer. 


Some “ Early New Years’ Celebrations in St. Paul” are described 
by Mark Fitzpatrick in the installment of his “ Historic Rambles in 
Gopher-Land” which appears in Town Topics (St. Paul) for De- 
cember 27. 


An article about the founding of the Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul 
on January 7, 1911, and about its subsequent history appears in its 
“25th Anniversary Edition,” issued on December 21. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, was celebrated on October 7. A history of the college, pre- 
pared by the Reverend Edward Keenan, a member of the faculty, was 
published in connection with the anniversary. 


Life on a Rice County farm in the sixties and seventies is described 
by Mrs. Olive I. H. Bliss in the opening chapters of an autobiography 
entitled The Miles of Yesterday: The Life Story of a Minnesota 
Woman (1935. 43 p.). The writer, who attended Carleton Col- 
lege in the eighties, presents some interesting comments on student life 
in that early Minnesota college. The narrative as a whole, surveying 
the varied experiences of the author and her family, is one of dignity 
and charm. 


Miss Inga M. Billberg is the author of a number of articles relat- 
ing to the “ History of the Roseau Valley” that have been appearing 
in recent issues of the Northern Minnesota Leader of Roseau. Trad- 
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ing posts and trading operations in the Roseau region are described in 
articles published in the issues for October 24 and November 7. Some 
of the material for these accounts was obtained from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, which was active in this section of northern Minne- 
sota as late as the early fifties of the last century. The first of a series 
of “ Reminiscences of Old Pioneers” assembled and recorded by Miss 
Billberg appears in the Leader for November 21. Early settlers are 
urged to supply her with written or oral recollections and with their 
pictures. The latter are to be turned over to the Roseau County His- 
torical Society for preservation. What seems to be the last of a series 
of sketches of “40 Years in Roseau Valley” by “ Jake” Nelson ap- 
pears in the Roseau Times-Region for November 28 (see ante, 16: 
498). 


Medford is described as the “oldest village” in Steele County in 
an article about its history which appears in the Owatonna Journal- 
Chronicle for December 20. A post office was established there in 
1855 and the village was platted in the following year, according to 
this article, which gives some attention to local industries. The 
various counties in which the territory now organized as Steele County 
was included are noted in an article published in the Journal-Chronicle 
for December 27. 


October 10, 11, and 12 were “ Lumberjack Days” in Stillwater, 
marked by programs commemorating the city’s supremacy in the lum- 
ber industry of the Northwest. Among the features of the celebra- 
tion were the marking of a boom site on the St. Croix, log rolling 
contests, skiff races, and the singing of lumberjack songs. A “ Lum- 
berjack Pictorial Supplement,” containing a large number of inter- 
esting photographs of lumbering activities on the St. Croix, appears 
with the Stillwater Post-Messenger for October 10. In addition to 
many interesting illustrations, the Stillwater Gazette for October 3 
contains an account of the sawmills that have operated in the neigh- 
borhood of Stillwater since 1838. 


An addition to the list of Minnesota county histories is a Con- 
densed History of Wright County by C. A. French and Frank B. 
Lamson, recently published from the office of the Delano Eagle (228 
p.). This work will be noticed at greater length in a future issue 
of the magazine. 
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